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PRESIDENT LINCOLN AND THE ILLINOIS RADICAL 
REPUBLICANS ' 


It is a commonplace of present-day historical interpretation 
that Lincoln’s famous ‘‘house divided’? speech of June, 1858, 
involved not so much a program for practical political endeavor 
as a prophetic utterance of grave moral import. The funda- 
mental truthfulness of this forecast, as revealed in the develop- 
ments of but half a decade, could rest only on the assumption of 
the existence of a fairly wide-spread challenge to the institution 
of slavery on moral grounds, a challenge sufficiently positive to 
constitute a danger to the very existence of that institution. 
Southerners insisted that Lincoln had in mind such a challenge ; 
when he was elected to the presidential office in 1860, they quali 
fied all denials upon his part of intention to disturb existing 





conditions by insisting that there would be behind him at least 
an active minority of abolitionists clamoring for an immediate 
attack upon the ‘‘peculiar institution’? in the southern states 





themselves, which pressure he could not effectively resist. 

Radicals of this type were to be found even in Illinois, one of 
the very last states to develop an effective antislavery organiza 
tion, though it was the state which put forward Lincoln’s claims 
for political preferment as a favorite son. Circumstances, how 
ever, compelled them to keep in the background; not all were 
active abolitionists in the sense of connecting themselves with 
the propagandist activities of their more aggressive comrades. 
Some were calmly dwelling in the proslavery atmosphere of the 
southern counties quietly biding the time when new political 


1 Read at the annual meeting of the Mississippi valley historical association in 
Chieago, April 27, 1917. 
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issues would enable them to step out into the open and avow the 
views which they had been smothering in their breasts.’ Others 
were serious students of the problems of the day, whose indiffer- 
ence to the institutions of the south was removed by their an- 
alysis of the rapid kaleidoscopic changes in the sectional contro- 
versy; they concealed themselves in the ranks of the old political 
parties, and later without display entered the republican party 
to work in the more favorable atmosphere which it offered. A 
conspicuous example of this development may be found in the 
case of William H. Herndon, Lincoln’s law partner. At the be- 
ginning of his connection with the republicans, he was extremely 
fearful that they would fail to look comprehensively at the rights 
of all, ‘‘not only the right of the North but of the South’’ also; 
he announced that in this event he could not continue to act with 
them.’ Two years later, in February of 1858, he was ready in 
the event of the admission of Kansas as a slave state to strike at 
‘*the cause’’ of the sectional controversy. ‘‘I am ready to go 
any length for self defence,’’ he wrote, ‘‘though that length 
should end in war, bloody and to the hilt. This is a matured 
opinion — not hastily expressed: it has grown into the tissues of 
my very existence.’’* But this was a confidential statement, for 
few were ready to come out into the open with such views. In 
certain sections of the state the republican party had still to as- 
sume the guise of a ‘‘People’s Party,’’® lest it should frighten 
off the more conservative voters who might wish to support its 

2.N. M. Knapp to Lyman Trumbull, January 22, 1861, in Trumbull papers, library 
of congress. Unless otherwise stated, the letters referred to in this article are in 
the Trumbull papers, library of congress. 

3 W. H. Herndon to Trumbull, February 15, 1856. 

4W. H. Herndon to Trumbull, February 19, 1858. On the eve of Lincoln’s inaug- 
uration Herndon was against any compromise with the south. Fearing that the re- 
publican leaders might yield, he declared: ‘‘If they do I am their Enemy — now & 
forever. I may not have much influence but I will help tear down your Republican 
party and erect another in its stead. Before I would buy the South by Compromises 
and Concessions to get what is the People’s due I would die — rot and be forgotten 
willingly.’’ Letter to Trumbull, February 9, 1861. Previously, December 21, 1860, 


he had written: ‘‘This thing slavery must be met and finally squelched. Liberty 
& Slavery are absolute antagonisms; and all human experience 





all human philoso- 
phy says — ‘Clear the ring & let these natural foes — these eternal enemies now fight 
it out— To separate them now is murderous to the men, women & children of the 
future.’ ’’ 


5 Alton Courier, September 9, October 18, 26, 1858. 
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candidates. A favorite democratic charge against the repub- 
lican party was that it was the ‘‘negro equality’’ party.’ It was 
still possible to keep voters from supporting party nominees like 
Owen Lovejoy on the ground that these candidates were abo- 
litionists.’ 

Lincoln’s qualifications as a radical, prior to his election to 
the presidency, seem to be open to very serious challenge. At 
first associated with and a leader in the conservative whig party, 
essentially the party of the property-holder and of the aristo- 
crat, he showed a reluctance to give up this connection with the 
break-up of that party over the Kansas-Nebraska act. While 
assuming firm anti-Nebraska ground, he showed absolutely no 
sympathy for the original republican movement in Illinois, which 
found itself unable to make progress except among the really 
radical antislavery element. He refused to allow the use of his 
name as member of the state central committee of the republican 
movement engineered by Owen Lovejoy... For a time he econ- 
tinued to call himself a whig;* later he codperated with those 
who sought to keep the antislavery movement in Lllinois on 
‘‘respectable’’ ‘‘conservative’’ ground.’”® Though a Fremont 
elector-at-large in the campaign of 1856, he seems in his nu- 
merous campaign speeches to have studiously avoided referring 
to himself or to his party associates under the designation ‘‘re- 
publiecan.’’ As late as 1859 he was conferring with conserva- 
tive opposition leaders in the southern border states on the 
possibility of a united stand against the Buchanan administra- 
tion; in a speech at Cincinnati he indicated a preference for a 
southern man at either end of the presidential ticket, explaining 
that ‘‘the proslavery party must be shown that the Republicans, 
in opposing the aggrandizement of slavery, were friends of the 
Union and promoters of the general good.’’"' In the campaign 

6 Ibid., July 22, October 2, 1858; Ottawa Free Trader, July 18, 1857. 

7 Abraham Lincoln; complete works, comprising his speeches, letters, state papers, 


and miscellaneous writings (Nieolay and Hay ed. — New York, 1894), 2: 365-366, 
8 Ibid., 2: 264. 


8 Abraham Lincoln; complete works (Nicolay and Hay ed.), 2: 287. 

10 George T. Brown to Trumbull, May 12, 1856, Trumbull papers. See Lineoln 
to Whitney, July 9, 1856: ‘‘It turned me blind when I first heard Swett was beaten 
and Lovejoy [radical ‘‘abolitionist’’ republican] was nominated.’’ Abraham Lin 
coln; complete works (Nicolay and Hay ed.), 2: 290. 

11 National Intelligencer, September 22, 1859. See The writings of Abraham Lin 
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of 1860 his claims were pushed as those of a conservative repub- 
lican standing substantially on Henry Clay ground. Again and 
again did he repeat the republican guarantee to the institution 
of slavery in the southern states where it already existed. Even 
after his election he assured Alexander H. Stephens of Georgia 
of the absolute safety of the southern slaveholder in his prop- 
erty rights.” 

Lineoln’s inauguration into the presidential office was fol- 
lowed promptly by the eall to arms. Meantime he had been 
standing on common ground with the consistent antislavery ex- 
tension republicans of his state, refusing to make concessions to 
the south in order to quiet the advocates of southern rights. 
While Lincoln turned to face the difficult problems of civil and 
military administration these sympathizers were left free for an 
analysis of the ills of the nation and their causes; more and 
more, and with growing bitterness, did they come to feel that 
their woes were all bound up with the institution of slavery, the 
root of all evils. This feeling gave rise to the hope that the war 
would furnish the occasion for bringing about its ultimate ex- 
tinction." Lincoln was in no position to keep pace with these 
developments; overwhelmed by the complexity of his task, he 
found it difficult to handle with efficiency the practical problems 
that demanded his attention. It was not long, therefore, before 
a spirit of criticism began to show itself among Illinois repub- 
licans. In the summer of 1861, General Fremont, playing to 
the galleries, issued a military proclamation providing for the 
emancipation of the slaves of rebel planters in his military dis- 
trict. Lincoln, embarrassed by this development, felt compelled 
to disallow it; he therefore issued an order nullifying Fre- 
mont’s.’* This step naturally disappointed many republicans, 
who had weleomed this assault on the institution of slavery. 
coln; edited by Arthur Brooks Lapsley with an introduction by Theodore Roosevelt, 
together with The essay on Lincoln, by Carl Schurz, The address on Lincoln, by 
Joseph F. Choate and The life of Lincoln, by Noah Brooks (Federal ed. — New 
York, 1905-1906), 5: 111. 

12 Henry Cleveland, Alexander H. Stephens, in public and private with letters and 
speeches before, during and since the war (Philadelphia, [1866]), 371 ff. 


13 The Chicago Tribune reached that conclusion by July, 1861; see Tribune, July 
oo. 


22; Illinois State Re gister, September a. 1861. 


14 Writings of Abraham Lincoln (Federal ed.), 5: 359-360. 
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Some did not hesitate to declare Fremont right and Lincoln 
wrong.” John Wentworth, the prominent Chicago leader, pub- 
licly criticized Lincoln’s modifying act at a meeting of ‘German 
laborers’’ in Chicago." The Rock River Democrat, a republican 


journal, stated, September 24, 1861: ‘‘No act that Mr. Lincoln 


has done since his inauguration as President of the United 
States has caused such heartfelt regret to the people of the West 
as that extracting the pith from General Fremont’s Proclama 
tion in regard to the confiscation of the property of rebels and 
the freeing of their slaves, if any they have, when found in arms 
against the government. The Proclamation had received the en- 
dorsement of the free people of the West —it was just the thing 
needed, and Fremont was just the man to execute it. . . We 
believe the principle enunciated in the Proclamation will vet 
have to be adopted by the Government —it is right, the magni- 
tude of the stake for which we are playing demands it, and we 
say God speed the day.’’? John Russell, the Bluffdale educator, 
wrote to Senator Trumbull, December 17: ‘*The repudiation 
by Mr. Lineoln, of Fremont’s Proclamation, manumitting the 
slaves of Missouri rebels, gave more ‘aid and comfort to the 
enemy’ in that state than if he had made the rebel commander, 
Sterling Price, a present of fifty pieces of rifled cannon. 

It has been, and probably is yet, the leading policy of Mr. Lin- 
coln to preserve slavery intact. Three months longer continu- 
ance of that mistaken policy would break down the Republican 
party so effectually that it would never rise again, and Abraham 
Lincoln would have become the most unpopular man in the 
nation.’’ 

When next Fremont was removed for his inefficiency, which in 
the opinion of Senator Trumbull grew out of the failure of the 
administration to give him proper backing,’ some of Lincoln's 
supporters declared their disappointment with absolute frank- 
ness. Gustave Koerner, the Illinois German-American leader, 
claimed that there was universal satisfaction with General Fre- 
mont at St. Louis and that the poliey of the administration was 
‘‘outrageous;’’ ‘‘the administration has lost immensely in the 


15 W. Kitchell to Trumbull, December 10, 1861. 
16 Illinois State Register, October 7, 1861. 
17 Trumbull to Lineoln, October 1, 1861. 
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Northwest ;’’ he declared, ‘‘we cannot disguise the fact the most 
energetic and enthusiastic portion of our party in this region 
are now in the opposition.’’'* More and more was the argument 
brought forward that the abolition of slavery, a cancer which 
must be cut out and cauterized, was ‘‘the only remedy’’ that 
eould save the union.'’® Old conservatives, even, now became im- 
patient to see this work attacked in earnest; it seemed strange 
to them that Lincoln and Seward should fail to understand that 
slavery lay directly in the road to victory. 

The recommendations of Lincoln’s first annual message came 
with a shock to those who held these views. Anxious to hold the 
state of Kentucky to its place in the union, he was unable to take 
any advanced ground on the question of emancipation; he con- 
tented himself with the suggestion that the states might be al- 
lowed to confiscate the property of rebels and that congress 
might buy from them the forfeited slaves and credit their value 
against their taxes. To the root and branch abolitionists, whose 
heresy many republicans had now come to embrace, this seemed 
‘fone of the most unjust & humiliating propositions that could 
be conceived.’’* ‘*What a horrible fiasco,’’ wrote one of the 
editors of the Chicago Tribune, ‘‘We are for going straight 
through . . . like men.’’* Disappointed Lincoln support- 
ers voiced their sentiments in varied expressions of regret,” dis- 
gust, and even anger. The radicals, becoming more and more 
violent in their hatred of the rebels and their cause, charged 
their bitterness to the account of the extreme mildness with 
which the ‘‘giant crime’’ had been treated. 

Some were affected to a point of almost complete loss of self- 

18G. Koerner to Trumbull, November 18, 1861. 

19 W. Kitechell to Trumbull, December 10, 1861. 

20 Grant Goodrich to Trumbull, December 5, 1861. 

21C,. D. Ray to Trumbull, December 6, 1861. 

22‘*No man it seems to me ever threw away so completely, an opportunity, such 
as occurs to no individual more than once in an age, to make himself revered, and 


loved by millions, and seeure to himself a place and a name in history, more enviable 
than often falls to the lot of man.’’ John H. Bryant to Trumbull, December 6, 
1861. ‘‘I must confess I was highly disappointed and so was the country generally, 
upon the complete non-committal policy of the President as indicated in his Message 
upon this subject. It seemed to me to be entirely destitute of that high toned 
sentiment which ought to have pervaded a Message at such a critical period as this.’’ 
James C. Conkling to Trumbull, December 16, 1861. 


= 
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control. ‘‘Such a Message !’’ wrote a disgusted abolitionist. ‘* Not 
one single manly, bold, dignified position taking it from begin 
ning to end — No response to the popular feeling — no battlecry 
to the 500,000 gallant soldiers now in the field, but a tame, timid, 
timeserving common place sort of an abortion of a Message, cold 
enough with one breath, to freeze h—ll over. I have not seen 
one intelligent man who approves of it. I take it there are none 
such in the limits of the Free States.’’** ‘‘Every one is sur 
prised and disappointed at the Presidents course, the meekness 
of his Message disgusts the whole of us—’’ wrote an Aurora 
physician, ‘‘the first man I met after leaving my house this 
morning, in a rage declared that if a speedy change in views and 
acts did not soon occur, he hoped some Brutus would arise and 
love his country more than he did the president.’’** One of Lin 
eoln’s supporters hoped that he might show ‘‘more backbone,’ 
that he might leave Washington without making Buechanan’s ad 
ministration respectable. 

To such critics, the only hope of the country seemed to be 
action by congress. At this very time, indeed, Senator Trum 
bull of Illinois was pressing a more drastie confiscation measure 
which would extend freedom to the slaves of persons resisting 
the union. Trumbull had been one of the five dissenting sen 
ators in the extra session of congress in 1861 to vote against the 
Crittenden resolution on the ‘‘nature and object of the war’? in 
which denial was made of any intention of interfering with the 
domestie institutions in any of the states.” This advanced 
ground seems to have met the silent approval of Illinois repub 
licans; democratic journals tried in vain to arouse conservative 
republicans to their duty of censuring Trumbull for his con 
duct.” Now, utilizing his extensive experience in feeling the 
public pulse through a number of personal correspondents, he 
received almost unanimous assurance that the republican voters 
of Illinois were with him on this confiscation proposition; their 

23 Shubal York to Trumbull, December 5, 1861. 

24P. A. Allaire to Trumbull, December 10, 1861. 


25 Congressional globe, 37 congress, extra session, 265. 


26 Illinois State Register, September 11, 14, 21, 1861. ‘‘That Republicans do nm 
do so is only another proof of the necessity of the maintainance of that part) 
ganization which does condemn erring public servants even though such be el 


by themselves.’’ Jbid., September 21, 1861. 
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enthusiasm seemed to be enhanced by their disappointment with 
Lincoln’s noncommittal policy. It soon became obvious that 
Lincoln was opposed to taking the step advocated by Trumbull. 
To the radical, the administration seemed to be neglecting the 
very means best calculated to hasten the suppression of the re- 
bellion; it appeared that there was danger of ‘‘being sold out to 
the Slave Power.’’* 

J. M. Sturtevant, the president of Illinois college, prayed for 
the speedy enactment of Trumbull’s bill and for its energetic 
execution by the president. ‘*‘ Why should we pour out our blood 
for the purpose of holding our fellow men in unrighteous bond- 
age to the enemies of our country and of mankind?’’ he asked.** 
John Russell, the Bluffdale sage, boldly denounced ‘‘the imbeeil- 
ity of President Lineoln.’’ ‘‘Is Lincoln infatuated,’’ he wrote 
Trumbull, February 4, 1862, ‘‘that he cannot see that public 
opinion demands such a measure as your bill proposes and will 
hold him to a fearful responsibility if he fails to exert all his 
influence in its favor. Nothing is more common than to hear 
men who did all in their power for the election of Abe Lin- 
ecoln . . . say that Lincoln has done more to aid Secessia 
than Jefferson Davis has done. Were the trial made today, Mr. 
Lineoln could not receive one in ten of the votes given him in 
Illinois at the late presidential election.’’ The Chicago Times 
and the State Register were unable to arouse serious antag- 
onism to ‘*the plot of Trumbull, Sumner, and Co.’ to array 
an opposition to the administration’s policy in regard to the 
slaves; both journals agreed that it was ‘‘as completely a revo- 
lution as the southern rebellion is revolution.’’*’ Only a few 
‘*old line’? conservatives seemed to display any enthusiasm for 
Lincoln’s moderate policies.” 

Ignoring these eriticisms Lineoln continued his efforts to 
attach the border states more securely to the union. He ree- 
ommended the compensated emancipation of the slaves in the 
border states in a special message to congress, March 6, and was 
able to secure from that body a joint resolution favorable to 

27 Wait Taleott to Trumbull, February 4, 1862. 

28 Sturtevant to Trumbull, December 18, 1861. 

29 Illinois State Register, December 15, 1861. 

0 William Kellog to J. Gillespie, February 9, 1862, in Autograph collection, Chi- 


eago historical society. 
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such a policy. Although conferences with border-state repre 
sentatives in Mareh and in July proved fruitless, he again sub 
mitted the proposition of compensated emancipation to congress 
on July 14, recommending the passage of a bill to accomplish 
that purpose, the draft of which he submitted with his message.’ 
This message can be interpreted only as his decision to close 
that episode; but as subsequently he gave only qualified ap 
proval to the second confiscation act, and voiced his objection to 
its provision for freeing the slaves of persons convicted under 
the act, the message was interpreted as a continuance of his 


policy of pampering the border states.** Meantime the pressure 
upon Lincoln in favor of some general emancipation scheme had 
begun to influence him.** His mind was soon at work on this 


most serious problem of the war. Inclining more and more to 
the position recommended by the radicals, he refused them the 
satisfaction of receiving even a hint of the new policy he was 
considering. His reply to Greeley’s plea for emancipation as 
the prayer of twenty millions was a mere equivocal union-saving 
pronunciamiento. As late as September 13, 1862, when a com 
mittee from the religious denominations of Chicago waited upon 
him and urged the issue of an emancipation proclamation, he de 
voted his reply largely to the practical difficulties involved in 
reaching such a decision and to the uncertainty as to the value 
of such a course when entered upon. Only in his closing words 
did he offer a ray of light when he stated: ‘*T have not decided 
against a proclamation of liberty to the slaves, but hold the mat- 
ter under advisement; and I can assure you that the subject is 
on my mind, by day and night, more than any other. Whatever 
shall appear to be God’s will, I will do.’’ 

Meantime even the more conservative republicans, men who 
counted all the costs, immediate and future, were becoming 
convinced that circumstances required prompt action. W. W. 
Wright, a conservative advocate of negro colonization, painstak 
ingly analyzed all possible consequences that might follow a 

31 Writings of Abraham Lincoln (Federal ed.), 6: 87-90, 91, 92. 


32 Ibid., 6: 94-99. These objections were submitted in the form of a propose: 


veto message which he had originally intended to send in to check this legislatior 
33 Thid., 6: 104. 


34 Jbid., 6: 123, 124. 
5 Ibid., 6: 135-139. 
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general emancipation measure; he asked how it might affect the 
strength and unity of the government at the north, how it might 
be received by the peaceably disposed citizens of the south, even 
what should be done with the manumitted slaves; he became 
more satisfied that the danger would be greater from forbear- 
ance than from rigid and stringent action.“° He recommended 
congressional action to allow congress to bear its share of the 
responsibility of dealing with slavery. ‘‘If it can [find] author- 
itv nowhere else, let it find it under the ‘Common defense,’ & 
‘General welfare’ clause of the constitution. The nation has a 
being, an existence —for all practical purposes—as truly & 
really as an individual. If Slavery is the enemy of its life or 
likely to prove the instrumentality of its death, let [it] fall back 
upon the rights of nature, as recognized in the organic law of 
the land, & smite its enemy to the dust.’’ 

The desire to see slavery put in process of extinction was re- 
enforced in Illinois by practical political considerations. Re- 
publican leaders felt that it would be fatal to their party for 
congress to adjourn without aggressive legislation along the 
line of confiscation and emancipation. Action, however, wou!d 
place the democrats who condemned the measures in the posi- 
tion of ‘‘repealers.’? So reasoned Joseph Medill of the Chicago 
Tribune when he wrote: ‘‘We can make ten times as strong a 
fight to uphold a measure once passed as to advocate it before it 
isa law. . . So of the measures for emancipation and con- 
fiscation, let them be passed and then let the Democrats go be- 
fore the people on the issue of reenslavement.’’** This polit- 
ical analysis was a natural one at a time when there was so much 
uncertainty with regard to the prowess of the federal armies 
and with regard to the political future of the republican party. 

It was probably only the irony of fate that during this sum- 
mer, so full of disappointment and uncertainty for the radicals, 
Lineoln was formulating his plan for the inauguration of the 
very policy so insistently demanded by them. When the battle 
of Antietam, therefore, made possible the promulgation of the 
preliminary emancipation proclamation, the document was re- 
ceived with mingled feelings of surprise, satisfaction, and relief. 
To some it was a great act of justice, wisdom, and merey which 








36 W. W. Wright to Trumbull, July 7, 1862. 
87 Medill to Trumbull, June 5, 1862. 
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would immortalize the name of Abraham Lincoln and save the 
nation from destruction; others regarded the delay as so serious 
that, while they rejoiced at the actual course taken, only con- 
tinued evidence of firmness, self-assertion, and energy on the 
part of the president could wipe out the disgrace of his pro 
tracted inaction. 

What, then, was the significance of this failure of Lincoln to 
follow the pace set for him by the more restless members of the 
administration party in Illinois? The answer is not easy. The 
pressure of the radicals seems to have caused the president no 
serious embarrassment. His negotiations with the slaveholders of 
the border states seem in no sense to have been interfered with 
by the impatience of antislavery impossibilists. Consideration 
of compensated emancipation for the border states, on the other 
hand, held Lineoln back in the process of reaching a decision in 
favor of a more comprehensive adjustment of the slavery ques 
tion. to the extent of enabling publie opinion, in Illinois at least, 
to precede him in reaching abolition ground. Here then, per 
haps, is a partial explanation of republican reverses in the fall 
of 1862; Lincoln, eagerly watching for political results from the 
emancipation proclamation, was disappointed to find so little in 
the way of substantial appreciation of his action. The real rad 
icals, convinced that they had already waited too long for the 
awakening of the national administration, felt little real enthu 
siasm for the belated act of justice; there were many indications 
that they would demand further proof of the president’s in 
tention to continue to offer evidence that his ‘‘devotion to the 
true principle in this great war’’ was above suspicion.” On the 
other hand, it would seem from Lincoln’s slow and hesitating 
approach toward abolition ground, in spite of this pressure 
from his personal friends and party associates, that to this body 
of radicals belongs some share in the responsibility and credit 

8 H. Barber to Trumbull, October 30, 1863. The Illinois State Register, January 
13, 1863, ealled attention to radical dissatisfaction with Lineoln: ‘‘ Though all has 
been done that these abolition disunionists have required at his hands, and though 
he is body and soul a revolutionist as zealous as themselves, he has made no friends 
among them, for the reason that he has not done everything in their particular way, 
and at their designated moment. They were impressed with the belief that abolis! 


ment should be proclaimed when the army was full and vigorous, but he thought it 


better to proclaim it when the army was exhausted and diminished, and when no 


more troops could be raised for an abolition war.’’ 
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for the act which enrolled Lincoln’s name among the immortals 
as the ‘‘Great Emancipator.’’ 

But radical criticism of Lincoln had not confined itself to con- 
demnation of his slavery policy. Discontented advocates of 
emancipation claimed to detect the same fatal indecision in the 
administration’s direction of the military operations and in the 
conduct of diplomatic relations. The direction of the war de- 
partment seemed from the start to be entirely inefficient and in- 
competent; this criticism involved an indirect reflection upon the 
president, although in general republican leaders in Illinois had 
in mind primarily Secretary of War Cameron, the necessity for 
whose appointment many of them had regretted from the day of 
Lincoln’s election.“ Governor Yates, moreover, confessed that 
his confidence in Lincoln’s ability to lead the country to victory 
was decidedly limited.” Even Herndon became disgusted with 
Lincoln’s apparent timidity. ‘‘What is Lincoln doing?’’ he 
asked. ‘‘Does he suppose that he can crush—squeleh out this 
huge rebellion by pop guns filled with rose water?) He ought to 
hang somebody and get up a name for will or decisiveness of 
character. Let him hang some child or woman, if he has not the 
courage to hang a man.’’® 

Illinois republicans showed dissatisfaction, too, with the slight 
honor conferred upon the state in the matter of higher military 
appointments. By the summer of 1861, after Illinois had raised 
ten regiments of regular troops, not a single colonel, lieutenant- 
colonel, or higher officer had been selected from the state.” 
Meantime the republican state officials at Springfield from Gov- 
ernor Yates down had been making recommendations for the 
commissioning as brigadier-generals of such Illinoisans as John 
Pope and John M. Palmer. When finally Lincoln did acknowl- 
edge these claims, Palmer was overlooked, in spite of the fact 
that Senator Trumbull regarded him as ‘‘one of the bravest & 
in my opinion the coolest, most sagacious & ablest of them 
x 


39 KE. Peck to Trumbull, August 27, 1861. 

40 R. Yates to Trumbull, February 14, 1862. 

41 W. H. Herndon to Trumbull, November 20, 1861. 

42 John Pope to Trumbull, June 16, 1861. 

43 Trumbull to Lineoln, October 1, 1861. Palmer was later commissioned as brig- 
adier-general. 
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The army, moreover, was diagnosed as having ‘*too much 
West Point.’”’ Keen observers who had occasion to study the 
graduates of the national military college in their official activi 
ties as army officers pronounced them invariably pure theorists 
totally unfit for any practical work; they seemed, also, ‘abso 
lutely disgusting in their relations and business with civil 
Senator Trumbull and his friend, Jesse K. Dubois, the 


ians.’’ ** 


state auditor, agreed upon the ‘‘imbecility and inertness of West 
Point.’’ ‘*The more I see of its fruits in this rebellion,’’ wrote 
Dubois, ‘‘the more I am convinced that we will never see the end 
of it if the control of it is left in their hands and we will be utterly 
destroyed unless life and energy is inspirited into them or they 
are made to stand aside and live men are put into the army who 
will see that we are not destroyed merely to accommodate the 
‘army regulations.’ Better to turn loose our army of volunteers 
and tell everyone to fight on their own account as [sic] to be 
snared to death by slothfulness or want of common sense.’’* 
Another eritie proposed that ‘‘the regular army he separated 
from the volunteers, let the volunteers put down the rebels while 
the regulars take care of the old ladies who are prisoners at 
Washington.’’ *° 

Some critics felt that the officers of higher rank were con 
servatives too much out of sympathy with the methods best eal 
culated to bring the rebellion to a speedy close; they urged that 
radical generals like Banks and Sigel be put at the head of the 
federal columns.** Many came, therefore, to despair of suece 
in the struggle; developments seemed to point to a growing di: 
satisfaction among the republicans of Illinois that might develop 
into open opposition to the continuance of the war. There was 
even talk of a possible revolution in the northwest. 

The foreign policy of the government was not rewarded I) 
these zealous republicans as characterized by a proper dignity. 

44 W. G. Wheaton to Trumbull, January 9, 1862. 

J. K. Dubois to Trumbull, January 13, 1862. 

46 W. G. Wheaton to Trumbull, January 9, 1862. One pious noneombatant fe 
that the people of the north must take the law into their hands; ‘‘My only hope,’’ 
he said, ‘‘will be that the Lord will send us another Cromwell to lead his Purit 
army.’’ P. A. Allaire to Trumbull, December 10, 1861. 

178. S. Enos to Trumbull, July 14, 1862. 


488. S. Enos to Trumbull, January 7, July 14, 1862; W. G. Wheaton to Trumbull 
January 9, 1862. 
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The surrender of the confederate diplomats, Mason and Slidell, 
disappointed some and enraged others. Joseph Gillespie and 
his friends felt ‘‘disgraced, dishonored, and outraged;’’ he was 
ready for war with England, ‘‘the tyrant of the seas,’’ and 
charged ‘‘the moneyed men of our commercial cities’’ with hold- 
ing back out of selfish motives.*® As new problems arose in our 
relations with England and France, patriotic Illinoisans be- 
sought the government to ‘‘have the pluck and backbone to hur! 
defiance back at them and meet them as becomes a government 
that has the nerve and ability to protect itself from rebellious 
foes within, and a tyrannical and insulting enemy.”’ 

Kven after the definitive emancipation proclamation of Janu- 
ary 1, 1863, radical republicans showed dissatisfaction with the 
kind of advice Lincoln was receiving from his cabinet advisers. 
‘*We Republicans in the Northwest,’’ said one, ‘‘ Wonder and are 
amazed to see pro Slavery Blair & Bates and envious ambitious 
Seward retained as chief advisers in the cabinet.’’*'. Reorgan- 
ization was urged by another who declared: ‘‘For God’s sake, 
let Congress pass a resolution asking the Prest to make Butler 
Secty. of War, Banks of the Navy, & Fessenden Secty of State, 
if he will not do it without.’’°* Many believed that Lincoln was 
trying to avoid the full responsibilities of his position; prom- 
inent party men held that he lacked positiveness and self-asser- 
tion. It was even proposed that a committee of safety should 
take the management of affairs out of the hands of the govern- 
ment. The rumor cireulated that even Senator Trumbull had 
admitted that the administration was incompetent to put down 
the rebellion.** . 

49 J. Gillespie to W. K. Kellogg, December 28, 1861, Autograph collection, Chi- 
cago historical society. 

50 Rock River Democrat, July 15, 1862. 

51T. Maple to Trumbull, December 28, 1862. See also Diary of Gideon Welles, 


secretary of the navy under Lincoln and Johnson (Boston, 1911), 2: 77. 


52 Grant Goodrich to Trumbull, January 31, 1863. He continued: ‘‘If he will 
not do this let him make a Democratic cabinet & give them conduct of the war. 
If the Democrats have the power they will offer all [to the south] and more than 
anyone could ask, & it will be rejected and the country will [be] united. . . We 
talk of getting up a petition to this effect. Shall we do it?’’ 

53 Willison Hopkins to Trumbull, February 11, 1863. In a speech at Chica- 
go in 1863 Trumbull went far toward admitting the incompetency of the ad- 
ministration. Chicago Times in Illinois State Register, June 6, 1863. One of Lin- 


coln’s prominent critics sputtered in righteous and uncontrolled indignation at the 
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The military victories of the summer of 1863 silenced much 
of this radical criticism of the administration. It promptly ré 
curred, however, when the time approached for the republicans 
to prepare for the coming presidential election. It soon became 
evident that many could not see the way clear for the enthusi 
astic reélection of the president. Fremont had become a fa 
vorite with many, Chase was preferred by others, and Trumbull 
was mentioned as available in this connection; all three were re 
garded as more unequivocally devoted to the antislavery cause 
than was Lincoln. Governor Yates and other members of the 
state administration were not ready to support Lincoln for the 


republican nomination ; ** 


extensive preparations were reported 
as going on at Springfield to nominate some other man. Gen 
eral Palmer reported that Lincoln was quite without a following 
in the western army.” Senator Trumbull sent word from Wash 
ington that few of the prominent republicans there were really 
for Lineoln’s reélection. ‘‘There is a distrust & fear,’’ he 
wrote, ‘‘that he is too undecided & inefficient to put down the 
rebellion. You need not be surprised if a re-action sets in before 
the nomination in favor of some man supposed to possess more 
energy.”’ 

A serious consideration in this situation was the need of sé 
curing the German vote. This was an important factor in Illi 
nois as it was in Missouri and in some of the other adjacent 
situation that had developed: ‘‘Our good President needs bracing up: he needs 
fully to realize that he is the head, not of the cHurcH, the N. T. Dispensation fi 
dispensing unreserved. and unlimited love & merey, to the children of men, and 
winning them toward it, by absolute nonresistance and boundless forgiveness of e1 
emies of all sorts under the church laws, or N. T. laws of CHRIST the SON: but that 
he is the head of the STATE, the original Institute of Gop the FATHER, for ADMID 
TERING JUSTICE, ETERNAL JUSTICE, by the power of the SworD, upon all offenders 
whatever, according to the LAWS of STATE. . . Mr Lincoln dont seem to me to real 
ize this: He seems to imagine that he is a sort of half way clergyman; and even our 


people & soldiers have the same confused & paralising ideas: Mr Lincoln has not! 


ing whatever, as commander of the army & navy to do with the N. T He never 
ought to read it. . . If I could have had my way in the administration of this 
war, you would not have had a set of Damnd fools in the senate spouting treason, and 
opening their letters with their teeth—for they would have had no teeth to oper 
letters with.’’ Jonathan B. Turner to Trumbull, February 1, 1863. 

54H. Barber to Trumbull, October 30, 1863; G. T. Brown to Trumbull, November 
12, 1863. 


55 J. M. Palmer to Trumbull [Deeember, 1863}. 
56 Trumbull to H. G. MePike, February 6, 1864. 
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states. The German voters were generally republicans and 
many of them radicals. They had been enthusiastic supporters 
of Fremont and had been enraged at his treatment at the hands 
of the president.*” They grew steadily bolder in their opposi- 
tion to Lincoln and were encouraged by such papers as the Mis- 
sourt Democrat and the Chicago Telegraph. In many instances 
early announcements had been made of their inability to sup- 
port Lincoln’s reélection. At the opening of the canvass they 
busied themselves with the organization of Fremont clubs. The 
Illinois Staatszeitung, to be sure, did urge an endorsement of 
Lincoln but this action was explained by the Fremont following 
as having been accomplished by flattery and official favors. 
Through the columns of the Mississippi Blatter many Germans 
announced their loss of faith in Lincoln and declared their un- 
willingness to be led or coaxed into the Lincoln camp.” The 
Highland Union, a German republican paper, hoisted the Fre- 
mont banner. The Blatter, March 6, 1864, endorsed the senti- 
ment of the Indiana Freie Presse: ‘‘We cannot and dare not 
vote for Lincoln, unless we are willing to participate in the be- 
trayal of the republic, unless we are willing to remain for all fu- 
ture the most despicable step-children of the nation.’’ 

Lineoln’s many ‘‘blunders’’ made some republican leaders 
skeptical of his availability as the republican nominee; they 
were not sure, however, that the party could unite on any one 
candidate. In order to prevent what seemed certain defeat, it 
was suggested that the national convention designate five or six 
presidential candidates, that each state put up their 1860 repub- 
lican electoral tickets and have every voter instruct the electors 
by writing in the name of his choice; in this way it was expected 
that the friends of each candidate would work with zeal and en- 
ergy.” In general, however, sentiment grew that the party 


57 G. Koerner to Trumbull, November 18, December 12, 1861; Illinois State Regis 
ter, October 7, 1861. 

58 See Chicago Times, March 28, May 3, 1864. After the convention of radicals 
at Cleveland nominated Fremont and Cochrane, the Peoria Zeitung placed this 
ticket at the head of its columns and avowed its determination to support it during 
the campaign, declaring that though these candidates might not succeed in being 
elected they would at least be able to bring about Lincoln’s defeat. JIllinois State 
Register, June 14, 1864. 

59 Mississippi Blatter, February 14, 1863; March 13, 20, April 10, 1864. 

60 W. T. Baldwin to Trumbull, April 4, 1864. 
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could ill afford to refuse Lincoln the nomination; it seemed ex 
pedient to acquiesce in the necessity of taking the lesser of the 
two evils; Lincoln might not win, but anyone else was even less 
likely to sueceed. This was one of the considerations which 
made the republican state convention at Springfield, after a dis 
play of serious ill-feeling between the Lincoln and the Fremont 
delegates, adopt a set of resolutions endorsing Lincoln’s claim 
for reélection.™ 

3y this time the radicals had already held an independent 
nominating convention at Cleveland in which Fremont and Coch 
rane were nominated as the true champions of freedom and the 
union. This cleared the republican ranks of a large group of 
obstructionists who had given up hopes of securing anything 
from that organization. The result was that the situation was 
rendered more favorable for Lincoln’s nomination at the reg 
ular republican or union convention in June. Chase still can 
vassed his chances, and his followers did not give up the field 
until an examination of the political situation at Washington 
on the eve of the Baltimore convention indicated the hopeless 
ness of his aspirations.”” The convention, however, was devoid 
of enthusiasm and there was much evidence that it acted out of 
a sense of duty. 

Lincoln’s nomination did not clear the way for victory. Noth 
ing seemed to go satisfactorily during the summer months. On 
the sea no progress was made by the union navy; attempts to 
capture confederate commerce raiders and blockade-runners 
uniformly failed. Land operations seemed to meet with 
even less success. The first week in July saw a small confed 
erate force under General Early move successfully up the Shen 
andoah valley ready to strike at Washington. When it attacked 
the chief defenses of the capital the federal forces were easily 
defeated; the confederates ‘‘might easily have captured Wash 
ington’’ had they followed up their advantage.** Even after 
this danger was over, Grant’s attempted offensive failed to se 
cure satisfactory results. Men and money seemed to have been 
squandered without result. Gold reached the highest point paid 


61 Carthage Republican, June 2, 1864. 


62 Diary of Gideon Welles, 2: 44. 45. 
Ibid., 2: 73. 
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during the war. Congress set aside a day for fasting, humilia- 
tion, and prayer. 

The Fremont imbroglio rent the membership of the party. 
Lincoln’s nomination was explained as the work of the spoils- 
men: officeholders and contractors. In vain did the moderates 
praise the president and appeal for union and harmony. Then 
came Lineoln’s break with the republican radicals over recon- 
struction; the radical leaders issued a manifesto denouncing the 
president and crying out their defiance. 

With all these elements of weakness in the administration 
party, it seemed to be doomed. Prominent supporters of Lin- 
coln in Illinois, like EK. B. Washburne, agreed with their asso- 
ciates elsewhere that they were fighting a losing battle. The 
republican national executive committee notified Lincoln of his 
probable defeat. Lincoln resigned himself to his fate and pre- 
pared ‘‘to so cooperate with the President-elect as to save the 
Union between the election and the inauguration.’’** Demo- 
eratic unity and enthusiasm at the Chicago convention late in 
August seemed to remove all shadow of doubt. Some Illinois 
republicans who watched these developments felt no qualms 
about suggesting that Lineoln ought to withdraw.” Others, 
though tried by Lincoln’s course, made up their minds that the 
country could not risk a change of president—with all that 
would follow with it—and so supported him without enthu- 
siasm.”° 

Just at this crisis came the news of wonderful military and 
naval suecesses won by Sherman, Sheridan, and Farragut, news 
which the republicans capitalized politically at its fullest value. 
Here was proof that the war was not a failure, as the democrats 
had been repeating; predictions were common that there would 
follow a prompt suppression of the rebellion. Republicans took 
heart in the political campaign; they could now be jubilant over 

64 Writings of Abraham Lincoln (Federal ed.), 7: 196, 197. 

65 Gershom Martin to Trumbull, September 3, 1864: ‘‘I write you to have you 
use your influence to have Lincoln’s name withdrawn. . . Lincoln’s course has not 
only dissatisfied but embittered thousands of Republicans, particularly Germans, 
against him; the Fremont party and the Chase and Wade-Davis movement, and the 


anti-slavery dissatisfaction in New England weakens him greatly; there is no en- 
thusiam for him and cannot be.’’ 


66 G. T. Allen to Trumbull, October 4, 1864. 
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military victories even though Lincoln’s name failed to arouse 
enthusiasm. And so they finished the campaign. 

Fremont was induced to withdraw from the canvass in return 
for the administration’s sacrifice of Postmaster-General Blair, 
the conservative.” The canvass developed no new enthusiasm 
for Lineoln. The best that could be said for him was that he 
was at heart honest; the strongest argument for his reélection 
was that it was best to let ‘‘well enough alone.’’"* The radicals 
swung into line out of mere expediency. They tried to convince 
themselves that Blair’s resignation cleared up the situation. At 
any rate, it now seemed certain that Lincoln was going to be 
elected; they did not dare to be counted among his opponents. 
Even the German-Americans went with the tide. The signs of 
the October state elections were fulfilled in November when Lin 
coln, admittedly beaten in September, was returned an easy 
victor. 

The radicals interpreted the closing months of the campaign 
as a truce with conservative republicanism; after the election 
they again felt free to criticise and even to condemn. Lineoln 
regarded his reélection as evidence of a popular readiness for 
abolition; his assistance in pressing through congress the pro 
posed thirteenth amendment naturally met the approval of the 
radicals. Reeonstruction, however, was coming forward as the 
leading issue in national polities and there were many evidences 
that Lincoln was bound to a policy of extreme generosity to the 
south while the radicals sought to apply a vindictive policy to 
the section which they felt had caused the nation irreparable 
woe. In the earliest stages of the war Illinois radicals worked 
out their own state-suicide and conquered-province theories of 
reconstruction. They supported the Wade-Davis measure of 
1864 and had regretted its defeat by Lincoln. If they were to be 
given continued satisfaction, accordingly, the situation required 
of Lineoln serious changes in his own views, changes he was not 
as yet ready to make. The closing weeks of his life, therefore, 
were weeks of extreme uncertainty. Criticism was rife to such 

67 In withdrawing Fremont insisted that he still considered that I 


Ancoln’s wimin 


istration ‘‘has been politically, militarily, and financially a failure and that it 
sary continuance is cause of regret for the country.’’ 


68 Champaign Union and Gazette, October 14, 1864. 
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an extent that harmonious codperation with congress was 
doubtful. 

Lincoln’s last official statement, made on April 11, 1865, eon- 
tained evidence of an intention to make some change in policy 
—~whether to the satisfaction of the radicals or in open defiance 
to their demands cannot be said. But the hand of Providence, 
which placed a martyr’s crown upon his troubled brow, rescued 
him from the dilemma in which he found himself and saved him 
from possible estrangement from the people of the north and 
their representatives. 


ArtTHUR C. CoLe 
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THE COLLAPSE OF THE CONFEDERACY ' 


It has been customary for writers to account for the collapse 
of the southern confederacy by reason of exhaustion and strang 
ulation due to the successful operation of the federal ‘‘anacon 
da’’ system. While the effectiveness of the northern military 
and naval strategy cannot be denied, there are other factors that 
tended powerfully to supplement this and these factors are be 
coming increasingly the subject of careful investigation. 

It has well been stated that France in the present great war 
is in almost perfect state of defense. Every element of her 
strength is directed to that end, every private interest has been 
brushed aside in the face of the great menace and a wonderfully 
united people are fighting to the death. The south, it should be 
appreciated, was never in that situation. No one can deny that 
many of her generals possessed fine capacity or can assert that 
her armies were lacking in valor; but there were some things 
that she sorely needed which were almost as important as 
efficient generals and hard-fighting troops. Had she possessed 
those things, it is doubtful if she could ever have been conquered. 

In this study an attempt has been made to point out certain 
vital weaknesses in the confederate defense which were not pre 
eminently of a military character but which affected profoundly 
the military fortunes of the south. The factors here to be an 
alvzed are those which may be considered essentially psycholog 
icalin nature. At least four psychological conditions, it may be 
suggested, should be satisfied in order to allow a people to pros 
ecute with maximum efficiency any great armed conflict. First, 
there should be leadership of such a character as to inspire the 
highest confidence; second, the circumstances giving rise to the 
struggle should be such as to make a profound appeal to a peo 
ple’s sense of righteousness; third, the end to be achieved should 
be clear and definite and worthy of any sacrifice; fourth, there 
should exist a whole-souled consecration of the people them 


1 Read at the annual meeting of the Mississippi valley historical association 
Chicago, April 27, 1917. 
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selves to whatever end they have in view. It is proposed to ex- 
amine the confederate defense, to determine, if possible, how 
far these psychological conditions were fulfilled. 

In taking up for consideration the factor of leadership, it may 
he stated, first of all, that the sharpest controversies arising out 
of the creation and the subsequent downfall of the confederacy 
have to do with the question of Jefferson Davis’ capacity to 
direct southern affairs. It is not too much to say that practical- 
ly every issue that confronted the south from 1849 to 1865 is 
most intimately connected with his name. The problem of the 
expansion of slavery westward; the attitude that the southern 
states should take toward the abolition propaganda; their atti- 
tude toward the republican party; the momentous decision in 
favor of secession; the relations of the confederate government 
to the states within it, to the army that fought for it, to the for- 
eign powers that might have recognized it, and to the federal 
government that at last overwhelmed it, can only be studied in 
connection with the positive and powerful influence which Mr. 
Davis exerted upon the course of events as a leader of southern 
thought.? It should be made clear that the south had had every 
opportunity to study and to learn to know the man that she chose 
to carry her through the secession crisis. Ever since the days 
of the Prentiss debate in Vicksburg courtyard in 1843, he had 
been a marked man. It must therefore be taken for granted 
that when his name was brought forward in the Montgomery 
convention the majority of the delegates, at least, were con- 
vineed that taking everything into consideration he was the best 
qualified man available for the presidency. The question arises, 
what type of man was Mr. Davis in the light of his presecession 
reeord? 

It is not easy to decide what conceptions formed the basis of 
Mr. Davis’ political faith. He was hardly a nationalist, he 

2 The supposition that Davis’ influence upon southern affairs first became pro 
nounced when he was made president is erroneous. As Rhodes has pointed out, Davis 
was considered to be the ablest senator from the south. James F. Rhodes, History 
of the United States from the compromise of 1850 (New York, 1893-1906), 2: 294. 

+ Mr. N. W. Stephenson in a recent study has developed the theory that Mr. Davis 


did not understand himself. ‘‘ His political philosophy is not a true vehicle for his 
basal impulses —as Calhoun’s was, as Webster’s was 


but a mere weapon caught 
ready to his hand from the hands of its makers, the men whom it genuinely ex- 
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was hardly a states’ rights man; passionately devoted to the 
institution of slavery, which he called a ‘‘divine institution,’’* 
he would have sacrificed it in his effort to build a strong south 
ern nation, the basis of which should rest upon extreme states’ 
rights principles! 

Mr. Davis first came into political prominence as an ardent 
supporter and disciple of Calhoun. In his memoirs, however, 
he declared that nullification was ‘‘a doctrine to which L hav« 
never assented.’’* Calhoun without nullification, in the early 
forties as well as in the thirties, was almost like playing Hamle/ 
without Hamlet. While repudiating nullification, if we ean be 
lieve his own words, he curiously enough had so sympathized 
with South Carolina in her effort to exploit that doctrine that 
he would have torn up his lieutenant’s commission in 1832 rath 
er than be a party to coercing her.’ Neither was there agre 
ment between Calhoun and Davis regarding the war with Mexico 
nor with reference to internal improvements. Thus while : 


. 
knowledging Calhoun as the source of his political inspiration, 
Jefferson Davis up until the late forties appeared to repudiate 
the most characteristic Calhoun theories and policies. 

This inconsistency of attitude appeared also in the positions 
that at various times he assumed regarding the powers of the 
president. At one moment he attacked Polk for executive usu 
pation in bringing on war with Mexico;* but he soon not only 
turned to his defense but enlisted. After the war, in answer to 
an attack upon Polk by Calhoun, he declared himself, for one, 
‘‘willing to leave every military question to the President and 
his advisers ;’’ and ‘‘outdid the Federalists of 1789 in aseribing 
powers to the President.’’* Yet, when Polk appointed him brig 
adier-general of volunteers for distinguished military service, 
he refused the honor, declaring that the president had no author 
pressed.’ N. W. Stephenson, ‘‘A theory of Jeff 


torical review, 21: 85. 


rson Davis.’*’ is {merice ] 


*Speech in Jackson, Mississippi, October 14, 1857 


5 Jefferson Davis, The rise and fall of the 


ce hee j f New York 
1881), 1: 230. 
6 See Conaressional globe, 31 eongress, 1 session, July 13, 1850 
7 For a careful diseussion of this see William E. Dodd, Jefferson D 


phia, 1907), 77 et seq. 
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ity to make such appointments.’ The same shiftiness character- 
ized him during the crisis of 1849. After Calhoun’s ‘‘Southern 
Address,’’ Mr. Davis advocated secession unless the demands of 
the southern states of 36° 30’ to the Pacific coast were met. Al- 
though these demands were denied and he ran for governor on an 
avowedly secessionist ticket, he felt compelled during the cam- 
paign to disavow his position and to declare that there was no 
occasion as yet for secession. His record in the Kansas-Nebras- 
ka issue is still more astonishing. In 1854 he personally con- 
ducted Douglas to President Pierce to secure the support of the 
latter in the repeal of the Missouri compromise and the substitu- 
tion of the doctrine of squatter sovereignty in its place.’® Later, 
he denied that he had ever favored this plan and denounced 
Douglas for devising it. Moreover, as a member of the Pierce 
cabinet he lent his support as far as possible to the border Mis- 
sourians in their attempt to destroy local government in Kansas, 
exhibiting, as Rhodes says, an utter lack of fairness; but soon 
afterwards he fell back upon the most uncompromising state sov- 
ereignty position. In fact, down to the very hour of the Mont- 
gomery convention, Mr. Davis’ public career had been an amaz- 
ing tangle of marches and countermarches. He was, however, 
consistent in one respect and that was in his support of whatever 
he thought to be southern interests. Whenever he saw these in- 
terests imperiled he was disposed to go to extremes and he not 
infrequently gave his support to operations which were exceed- 
ingly questionable in character.” 

There were times, it is true, when a big outlook appeared to 
animate Mr. Davis. In connection with the river and harbor 
bill in 1846, in his position on the Oregon question, and in his 
desire to bind the union together by a band of steel, he showed 
a large and fine patriotism. But one can hardly avoid the con- 
clusion that he was gradually drawn into the meshes of a blind 
sectionalism which at last shut out any vision of national welfare 
and which dwarfed what native capacity he might have possessed 
for sane leadership. In serving his section, he turned his back 

9 Davis, Rise and fall of the confederate government, 1: 360. 

10 Rhodes, History of the United States from the compromise of 1850, 1: 425-437. 


11 Not only has his conduct been severely condemned in connection with the Kan- 


sas issue, but there seems to be substantial proof that while secretary of war he gave 


his personal support to both the Quitman and Walker filibustering enterprises. 
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upon statesmanship and embraced a bold opportunism; it is hard 
to see how this could be done by any man without violating 
certain of the finer qualities of his nature. In saying this, it is 
not to be inferred that Jefferson Davis was at all unique in this 
respect; others in the north, the west, and the south, before and 
since, have gone off on the bypaths of political expediency. 
What should be made elear is that the south in the hour of her 
vreat crisis felt impelled to lean heavily upon a man of this type. 
To the southerner who had been able to follow critically and 
unemotionally Mr. Davis’ presecession career, there might well 
have appeared something ominous in his selection for the pres 
idency. 

What served to commend the ex-senator for the post, how 
ever, was that he had won his way among men of ability to a 
position of almost unquestioned leadership in southern affairs ; 
he possessed military training and experience ; his practical 
knowledge of the details of government was a valuable asset to 
the confederacy; and he was respected for his personal purity, 
manliness, and courage. He was, moreover, considered to be 
among the more conservative of the secessionists in 1861. 

What now may be said regarding the circumstances that gave 
rise to the war for separation? 

In considering these circumstances it can clearly be appre 
ciated that the south was laboring under a heavy handicap. 
She was standing in the middle of the nineteenth century in 
defense of certain property rights and of her unique social 
order; in doing this she was continually repelling with ever-in 
creasing warmth various accusations which enemies of the slave 
régime were constantly hurling at her. Like those today who 
are interested in the sale of intoxicants, she was kept on the 
defense and like them she sought high moral and spiritual 
grounds in rebuttal. Unfortunately, she was standing for prop 
erty rights as against particular human rights which an ever 
increasingly large number of people throughout the world pas 
sionately believed in; that was a most serious element of weak 

12 Mr. O. R. Singleton, writing in 1877 of the Mississippi conference held i 


says: ‘‘*The debate lasted many hours and Mr. Davis, with perhaps o1 


tleman in that conference opposed immediate and separate state action, declar 


himself opposed to secession as long as the hope of 
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ness in her cause. Anglo-Saxon legal history has shown that, 
buttressed as property is in the foundations of our English com- 
mon law, invariably property rights have had to give way to 
so-called human rights in any really decisive conflict. 

It has been recognized that southern leaders before the war 
not only had turned their backs upon certain world-wide ideals 
but also upon the fairest traditions of southern history.’* When 
among leading southerners the broad humanitarianism of Jef- 
ferson, Washington, Madison, and John Randolph was repudiat- 
ed, together with the idealism of the declaration of independence, 
there must have followed a serious loss of moral energy. How 
otherwise can one account for the sanction given by plantation 
owners to the vast, illicit, foreign slave trade of the fifties, ear- 
ried on by lawless skippers hailing from the northern seaports? 
How otherwise can one explain the support given in congress 
and out of the western Missouri element which brazenly defied 
all those democratic principles of government which the south 
since the days of Jefferson had contended were so precious? 
The fact is, that the south, after the invention of the cotton gin, 
gradually became as truly enslaved to a set of ideas, social and 
economic, which taken together made up the southern ‘‘system”’ 
as were the blacks themselves. It was ‘‘the system’’ that drove 
men to this opportunism. Yet, under the tremendous pressure 
of environmental forces, can it be reasonably doubted that had 
the Huguenot fugitives landed in Massachusetts Bay and the 
Puritans at Charleston, the former would have become the advo- 
cates of national emancipation and the latter the exponents of 
the theory that slavery was a divinely ordained and established 
institution? 

It should be understood that no attempt is being made to con- 
trast the moral qualities and ideals of the north and the south. 
If the present generation of Americans would not tolerate negro 
slavery they would look with little favor upon the heartless 
exploitation of almost millions of workers who swarmed in the 
great mill centers of the north during that period.’* Indeed, as 

13 It may also be true that the seeds of secession can be traced back to the extreme 


particularism of early southern statesmen. 


14 There are many facts to illustrate the condition of the mill hands in Carroll 


D. Wright, The factory system (Report on the manufactures of the United States 
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Mr. Dodd has pointed out, the lot of the slave ‘‘under the pres 
sure of outside criticism and the influence of religion’? was grow 
ing better while that of the mill hand was becoming more unhap 
py in many respects. As an example of the actual advantages 
of the slave over the mill hand, he says: ‘‘ Against accident and 
disease more precautions were taken by masters of plantations 
© Tf the north under fire of 
southern criticism had attempted to break up the union for the 


than by masters of mills. 


sake of preserving this grinding factory system, it also 
would have labored under a most serious handicap. It was the 
misfortune of the south to be plunged into war over the issue of 
slavery. It could not appeal to all men of southern feeling es 
pecially under the riven circumstances of secession. A serious 
and rational provocation was lacking. How differently would 
the south have been answered in its appeal for help had the 
northern radicals, for example, been able in 1860 to carry a cor 
stitutional amendment providing not only for the freedom of the 
slaves but also for their enfranchisement? Would not every 
man in the south have sprung to arms determined to fight to the 
bitter end? Would not Delaware, Maryland, Kentucky, Mis 
souri, and southern Indiana and southern Llinois have poured 
their legions into the lap of the confederacy?) Would not there 
have been created within the new government a degree of zeal 
that would have made the south literally uneonquerable? But 
there was no such issue. 

The third psychological condition which, it was suggested, 
should be realized in order to give to a people in a great armed 


United States New York, 1907): Reverend Henry A. Miles. Le 
as it is (Lowell, 1845): J. L. Bishop, A history of American manufacture Pp 


delphia, 1861). The works, however, in the main defend the antebellum facet ry 
system. 
That the lot of the slave was not an unhappy one, as a rule, is evidenced by 


northern writers as Frederick Law Olmstead who traveled extensively in the south 
See his Journey in the seaboard slave states (New York, 1853) and his Journey 
the back country (New York, 1860). Doubtless many a slave would have preferred 
his easy, going plantation life, where he was sheltered from the tragic vicissitudes of 
a cruel competitive régime, to an existence in the narrow lanes of the tenement sex 
tion of a northern industrial center with its squalor and woe. 

15 ** Under the English common law accidents in the mills were matters of co 
only to the employees, and the human toll of the railways was enormous. Years of 
toil, a worn-out frame, a dependent old age, and finally the potter’s field was t 
weary round of life to the millions of dependent people who swarmed about the in 
dustrial centers.’’ William E. Dodd, Expansion and conflict New York, 1815 
210-211. 
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conflict maximum energy and enthusiasm, was that the end to 
he achieved should be clear and definite and worthy of any 
sacrifice. 

Why did the south secede? Her leaders in congress avowed 
that it was for nothing other than the protection of states’ 
rights, which should be given full recognition in the new gov- 
ernment to be created. Yet, must there not have been a lack of 
fine intellectual sincerity behind the promises of these leaders 
that in seceding from the union the south would be able upon the 
basis of extreme states’ rights theory to build a nation that 
would not crumble to pieces under the first severe strain and 
leave that section plunged in the midst of anarchy? But it 
should be pointed out that many reasons and aims were ad- 
vanced by southerners as justification for secession; indeed 
there was no little confusion with reference to the purposes of 
this movement. J. B. Jones, editor of the Southern Monitor, 
wrote regarding secession: ‘‘The time had apparently come 
for us to set up for ourselves, and we should have done it if 
there had been no such thing as state sovereignty.’’ He further 
declared that many ‘‘are inclined to think the safest plan would 
be to obliterate state lines and merge them all into an indivisi- 
ble nation or empire, else there may be incessant conflicts be- 
tween the different sovereignties themselves, and between them 
and the general government.’’ This plan he heartily approved, 
adding this significant statement, ‘‘It is true, states’ rights gave 
the states the right to secede. But, what is in a name?’’** 

If one can accept the conclusions of Gamaliel Bradford, it 
would appear that Lee, the darling of the confederacy, never 
knew what he was fighting for except that he must defend his 
native state Virginia and be true to the trust that the confeder- 
acy had placed upon him. There is evidence that even before 
his first invasion of the north he would have welcomed a peace 
that would have honorably restored the southern states to the 
union.’” He had freed himself from the charge of slaveholding 
and the idea that he was fighting to preserve slavery would have 
been well-nigh abhorrent to him. Yet R. M. T. Hunter, one of 


16 John B. Jones, A rebel war clerk’s diary at the Confederate States capital 
(Philadelphia, 1866), 1: 24. 

17 Gamaliel Bradford, ‘‘ Robert E. Lee,’’ in the Atlantic monthly, 107: 67. Re- 
printed in Confederate portraits (New York, 1914). 
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the ablest Virginians, was convinced that the war was fought 
over that very issue. In the confederate senate in 1864 in op 
posing Mr. Davis’ emancipation scheme, he demanded to know 
why it was that the south went to war unless it was to maintain 
its property in slaves." That Virginia went into the struggle 
for this reason is, however, denied by Mrs. Pryor, who with her 
husband, Senator Roger Pryor, embraced the southern cause in 
1861. In her Reminiscences she contends that Virginia left the 
union and joined the confederacy because she was called upon 
by President Lineoln to help subjugate the cotton states. Up 
to that time, according to Mrs. Pryor, Virginia was loyal to 
the union and it was her sympathy for states’ rights which led 
her to secede.’ This view has also lately been developed by 
Beverly B. Munford in his volume on Virginia and _ seces 
sion.*” But was Virginia simply standing for the integrity of 
state sovereignty as against national encroachment? Does it 
seem likely that the Old Dominion state would have seceded if 
she had been called upon to help subjugate her daughter state 
Ohio, had the latter, under the influence of Wade and Chase, 
decided to leave the union for the purpose of setting up a na 
tional government which prohibited slavery? 

While it is true that such men as Stephens and Rhett were 
blindly devoted to states’ rights conceptions, how different was 
the attitude of such men as J. B. Jones with his imperial views 
and Jefferson Davis who ‘‘in the interests of the South as a 
whole . . . would destroy an individual Southern state as 
ruthlessly as, in the interests of the Union as a whole, Webster 


1 


might have done so!’’™ 


is See D. R. Anderson, ‘‘ Robert Mercer Galiaferro Hunte 7 in J P 
historical papers of Randolph Macon colleae, 2 no. 2. for f ts reon r HT 
eareer in the confederate senate. 

19 Mrs. Roger A. Pryor, Reminiscences of peace « N \ ; 
sut as testimony contradictory to this R. M. T. Hunter, replying to those 
that Virginia would not secede, declared: ‘‘ You may place 5 litt 
Niagara with more certainty of staying the torrent than you can oppose this mov 
ment.’’ Jbid. Indeed Roger Pryor, who went to South Carolina from \ 
promised the Carolinians that the firing on Sumter would carry Virginia from the 
union. As it were for a seal of faith, Ruffin, the ardent Virginia secessionist, was 


allowed to fire the first gun against the fort. 


20 Virginia’s attitude toward slavery and secessio New York, 
21 Stephenson, ‘‘A theory of Jefferson Davis,’* in Americe hist 
21: 84. 
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Is it not apparent that the purposes behind this grave step 
were not sufficiently clear and definite?) Granted that they were 
included in that large expression ‘‘the protection of Southern 
interests,’’ were there not many diverse opinions among south- 
ern people as to just what those interests were and how best 
they could be served? 

The fourth important psychological condition that mani- 
festly should be realized by a nation hoping to carry forward 
with maximum efficiency a great armed conflict, is the whole- 
souled consecration of the people themselves to the desired end. 
Even if the leadership were excellent, and the circumstances 
giving rise to the struggle such as to make a profound appeal 
to fundamental justice and the ends to be attained ever so 
clear and laudable, there would yet be something of tremendous 
value lacking if those who were involved were unable to dedicate 
themselves completely to the task of maintaining the govern- 
ment responsible for leading them successfully to a realization 
of their hopes. 

The confederacy started out with the appearance of great 
unanimity, but this did not last long. The delegates to the con- 
stituent convention, aside from suggesting for consideration the 
names of Robert Toombs and Howell Cobb for the presidency, 
did not hesitate long before deciding upon Mr. Davis, who, de- 
siring military glory in the coming war, reluctantly accepted 
the post of chief executive. Beneath the smooth surface, how- 
ever, there was the stirring of waters; for, while everyone ap- 
peared to be gratified, there were heartburnings and jealousies 
over that choice which never healed. Such aggressively ambiti- 
ous men as William L. Yancey of Alabama, Robert Barnwall 
Rhett of South Carolina, and Robert Toombs of Georgia could 
not easily be appeased. But, for a time, all was fair. Yancey 
welcomed the president-elect to Montgomery and Rhett wel- 
comed him in the name of the convention, while Toombs grace- 
fully accepted the highest post of honor in the cabinet. Yancey, 
also, was quieted temporarily by an appointment as commission- 
er to England. Although the newly elected vice president, 
Alexander H. Stephens, had ardently desired that Toombs 
should receive the highest office in the gift of the people, he also 
appeared at first well-disposed toward the recipient of that high 
honor. 
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The president, indeed, began his administration on a wave of 
popularity. Colonel Freemantle of the English Coldstream 
Guards, who was in the south at the beginning of the war, wrote 
regarding the general feeling toward Jefferson Davis, ‘‘ People 
speak of any misfortune happening to him as an irreparable 
evil, too dreadful to contemplate.’’* His first responsibility 
was the selection of a cabinet. In doing this, he showed a de- 
sire to win the support of those who had not been hearty seces 
sionists. Praciically every portfolio, except that of the secre- 
taryship of state, was tendered to a member of the more con 
servative group. Some of these appointees were distinctly un- 
popular in their own states. This was Mr. Davis’ first grave 
mistake; other means should have been taken to satisfy the con- 
servatives. He had no illusions as to the possibility of a peace- 
able establishment of the confederacy; all his previous utter- 
ances point to the fact that he anticipated a long and bloody war. 
How could he expect that these men who were timid and hesi- 
tating in thought and action would be able to develop the neces- 
sary energy to put the young nation in a proper state of defense? 
There was not a moment to spare; the task was gigantic; yet 
even the secretary of war, Leroy P. Walker, the man who above 
every one else should have seen the importance of mobilizing 
the entire resources of the south with greatest dispatch, actually 
went up and down Alabama boasting that he would wipe up with 
his handkerchief all the blood that would be shed!** All the 
cotton bales in Alabama would not have sufficed! It would ap 
pear that at the first cabinet meeting Attorney-General Judah 
P. Benjamin was the only man who saw the seriousness of the 
situation or who expected a hard fight, and who had a plan to 
suggest whereby the confederacy might be saved.** The other 
members went so far as practically to ridicule the idea that a 
great war was upon them. Imagine the paralyzing effect of this 
attitude! 

Another serious error that the president made was in offering 
to Yancey, the Alabama fire eater, the mission to London. Yan- 

22 Lieutenant-Colonel Freemantle, Three months in the southern states, April, May 
and June, 1863 (New York, 1863), 214. Colonel Freemantle was charmed by M1: 
Davis’ personality. 

23 Pierce Butler, Judah P. Benjamin (Philadelphia, [1907]), 252 

24 Ibid. 
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cey, with his radical ways, was not fitted ‘‘in the remotest 
degree for the delicate and all-important duties of Confederate 
diplomacy.’’** When too late Yancey himself came to appreci- 
ate this fact. It would certainly appear that a group of the 
most thoughtful and cultured men of the Robert Barnwall and 
R. M. T. Hunter type should have been selected at this time for 
the mission to England. They would have done much undoubt- 
edly to inspire confidence among the influential in the southern 
program. They might possibly have thoroughly checkmated the 
shrewd moves of Charles Francis Adams and Robert J. Walker, 
the northern representatives in England, and thus have enlisted 
the financial support of Lombard street to such an extent that 
sufficient pressure would have been brought to bear upon the 
government to insure recognition of the confederacy. But Yan- 
cey at St. James’ was impossible.” 

The question of places and appointments was one that pre- 
sented to Mr. Davis extraordinary difficulties and resulted in a 
vast amount of discord. It was a serious problem for Lincoln, 
but Lincoln’s problem was comparatively simple as compared to 
that which confronted the confederate president. It probably 
would be little of an exaggeration to say that practically every 
southern man of prominence expected distinguished recognition 
of some sort on the part of the new government. The act of 
Robert Barnwall in refusing the secretaryship-of-state must be 
regarded as most exceptional. The ignoring of such a man as 
Rhett and the adding of insult to injury by the appointment of a 
political enemy such as C. G. Memminger to high office could 
have but one result. As Barnwall put it, ‘‘Rhett had howled 
nullification so long, he felt that he had a vested right to leader- 
ship.’’** What was needed was a spirit of self-abnegation; but 

25 Dodd, Jefferson Davis, 228. With Yancey was associated P. A. Rost and A. 
Dudley Mann. 

26 For facts regarding Yancey see John W. DuBose, Life and times of William 
Lowndes Yancey: a history of political parties in the United States, from 1834 to 
1864, especially as to the origin of the Confederate States (Birmingham, 1892) ; 
William G. Brown, The lower south in American history (New York, 1902); and 
Joseph Hodgson, The cradle of the confederacy; or, the times of Troup, Quitman and 


Yancey; a sketch of southwestern political history from the formation of the federal 
government to A. D. 1861 (Mobile, 1876). 


27 A diary from Dizie, as written by Mary Boykin Chesnut, wife of James Ches- 
nut, jr., United States senator from South Carolina, 1859-1861, and afterward an aide 
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that grace was lacking. That this was so, however, should hard 
lv cause surprise. Almost from childhood, as a rule, southern 
men of the leading families had been accustomed to command 
and exact obedience from others.** 

[It is important to bear in mind that leaders in southern at 
fairs, as a class, had developed a habit of opposition and self 
assertiveness which had become almost fundamental to many of 
them. To such men as Yancey, Rhett, Toombs, John M. Daniel, 
and Henry 8S. Foote, bitter opposition to government was the 
normal thing. The government might change but opposition still 


to Jefferson Davis and a brigadier-general in the confederate army Mart nal 
Avary ed. — New York, 1905), 104. 

The following letter written from Charleston, South Carolina, May 21, 186 | \ 
A. McBryde excellently illustrates the attitude of mind displayed by far t " 
southerners: 

To the Confederate Secretary of State, 
Richmond, Va. 

Sir: I respectfully desire to be sent to Great Britain by the Confederate gov 
ernment as Secret Agent for formenting and keeping up in those Islands 1 cons 
quently in other European States, a political feeling fa ble to eC we ! 
interests of the Confederacy. 

I would like an early reply from the Department. If yo ould dete 
to give me the appointment, just say so, and bestow it on a Virginian of 
and after the war let South Carolina shoulder the Confederate Debt 

Please address me for three months to come at Randelsville, N. Ca na 

I am, Sir, 
With High Regards, 
Arch’d Arne MePBr 

P. S. Please reply immediately, inclose my commission, my instructions 
draft on some Confederate depository for the funds necessary for reaching | 
and my residence there. 4A. A. M 


This letter is found on page 154 of applications for office, Pickett papers in th 


library of congress. 


28 Perhaps no one had a better opportunity to observe the effects of this att 
of mind on the fortunes of the government than Mrs. James Chesnut, who with her 
husband enjoyed the confidence of the highest confederate officials lr D 
from Dixie time and time again she refers to the formidable aspect of tl prol 


for the administration. Mr. Davis was literally hounded by crowds of n 


siring through some avenue or other to take charge of the government affair Many 
such as ex-Senator Wigfall of Texas, became bitterly hostile when the president 
would not go into leading strings to them. See also Mrs. Varina H. Davis, J: 
Davis, ex-president of the Confederate States of America; a mem by | 


New York, [1890] ); Jones, A rebel clerk’s diary; Jefferson Davis, A si 8 
of the Confederate States of America (New York, 1890); Frank H. Alfriend, 
of Jefferson Davis (Philadelphia, 1868), besides the applications for 
Pickett papers. 
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continues. What does this point to? Surely nothing other than 
a ‘‘personalism’’ that had grown out of all social bounds. The 
following pen picture of a southern plantation lord left by a con- 
temporary adequately illustrates this point: 

‘*Colonel Chesnut now ninety-three, blind and deaf, is appar- 
ently as strong as ever and certainly as resolute of will. Partly 
patriarch, partly grand seigneur, this old man is of a species that 
we will see no more —the last of a race of lordly planters who 
ruled this Southern world, but now a splendid wreck. His man- 
ners are unequalled still, but underneath the smooth exterior 
lies the grip of a tyrant whose will has never been crossed.’’ ” 

As long as any section of the republic was dominated by men 
who never knew what submission to the will of another meant, 
could the United States ever be a nation in the sense of a body 
of people submitting themselves to great common purposes and 
ideals? More than that, could any government hope to thrive 
planted in the midst of such a social régime? Did not that mas- 
terful spirit of individualism, fostered by the patriarchal type 
of life developed in the south, speed, through secession, toward 
the only possible goal prepared for it, its self destruction? The 
antebellum south differed in many respects from the south that 
survived the war; it was not only different on account of the 
altered status of the blacks and by reason of the general desola- 
tion, but also because of the fact, mournfully engraved upon the 
records of those times, that the most imperious of the defenders 
of that old individualism, those untamed, fiery men who had 
rushed to arms at the first bugle call, were almost wiped out of 
existence on a hundred bloody fields. 

It is not surprising, therefore, in view of this extreme ‘‘ per- 
sonalism,’’ to read in Mrs. Chesnut’s diary that already in July, 
1861, ‘‘this cabinet of ours are in such bitter quarrels among 
themselves —everybody abusing everybody’’* and then again, 
that ‘‘there is a perfect magazine of discord and disunion in the 
eabinet.’’ Indeed, it is surprising what pluck the south showed 
in keeping up the struggle as she did in spite of this fearful 





29.4 diary from Dixie, as written by Mary Boykin Chesnut, 390, 391. ‘‘ Slavery, 
by building up a ruling and dominant class had produced a spirit of oligarchy ad- 
verse to republican institutions, which finally inaugurated the Civil War.’’ Report 
of the joint committee on reconstruction, 39 congress, 1 session, xiv. 

30 Tbid., 90. 
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drawback of everybody’s trying to be master. When the mem 
hers of the cabinet found out that there was a will above them 
more domineering than any of their own, the more high-spirited 
withdrew; others were withdrawn. President Davis was obliged 
to appoint five times a secretary of war. But nothing put a stop 
to the incessant discords within the cabinet. The public, in fact, 
was fed upon this lack of unity. 

Secretary of State Robert Toombs set an example of incor 
rigible independence to the others by committing the unpardon 
able breach of official eliquette in openly and insolently de 
nouncing the war policy of the government.** Soon afterwards 
he withdrew in scorn from this post of intolerable subordination 
to the chief executive to seek laurels on the battlefield. ‘‘In 
compatibility of temper’’ was the explanation offered by a con 
temporary who was acquainted with the facts in the case. ‘* Mr. 
Toombs rides too high a horse; that is, for so despotic a person 
as Jeff Davis.’’ ** But Toombs in the army was just as unhappy 
and unmanageable as in the cabinet; he stormed at his superior 
officers when he was crossed, occasionally disobeyed direct or 
ders, and even had the audacity to challenge his commanding 
officer, D. H. Hill, to a duel. By the middle of 1862, one who 
knew him well wrote, ‘‘Toombs is ready for another revolution 
and eurses freely everything Confederate from the President 
down to a horse boy. He thinks there is a conspiracy against 
him in the army.’’* After Antietam he threw up his commis 
sion in the army and retired to Georgia to make war on the 
administration.** 

31 Jones, A rebel clerk’s diary. ‘‘He shows Toombs at the war office, while Seere 
tary of State, pouring out his views. He was bold even to rashness in his denuncia 
tions of the manly defensive. He was for making war as terrible as possible from 


Gamaliel Bradford, ‘‘ Robert Toombs,’’ in Atlantic monthly, 112: 


9? 


the beginning. 
216. 

2A diary from Dizie, as written by Mary Boykin Chesnut, 108. 

33 Ibid. Pleasant A. Stovall, Robert Toombs, statesman, speaker, soldic 
his career in congress and on the hustings his work in the courts his record 
the army — his life at home (New York, [1892]), offers many interesting frets r 
garding the career of this remarkable man. 3ut see especially Ulrich B. Phillips, 
Life of Robert Toombs (New York, 1913). 

84 In a letter written in 1862, Toombs declared: ‘‘Davis’s incapacity is lamentable 
and the very thought of the baseness of congress in the impressment act makes me 
sick. I feel but little like fighting for a people base enough to submit to such des 


potism from such contemptible sources.’’ ‘‘The correspondence of Robert Toombs, 
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In giving any account of the breaking down of the confederate 
morale, the name of Alexander H. Stephens cannot be omitted. 
As vice president he offered a great problem to the head of the 
confederacy for he was not the type of individual to work har- 
moniously with Jefferson Davis. The man who could submit to 
being stabbed eighteen times by a bitter political opponent, 
Judge Cone, without retracting the lie he had given, and who, 
as the result of political differences challenged not only Benja- 
min H. Hill but also Hershel V. Johnson to duels on different 
occasions, would hardly fail to clash with the man who had be- 
come the drillmaster of the confederacy. Previous to secession 





his attitude had been one of exalted patriotism and unionism, 
while theoretically conceding the constitutional right of a state 
to withdraw; he had been very reluctant to leave the union and 
when things began to misearry in the confederacy, it could hard- 
ly be expected that he should show quite the fortitude of men 
who were ardent secessionists. Stephens, it should be appreci- 
ated, was an ‘‘intellectual,’’ and an ‘‘intellectual’’ is apt to be a 
dangerous man in a great crisis of a people. What is needed at 
such a time is clear vision and wisdom. Stephens was lack- 
ing in this. Standing with fatal consistency for ‘‘the ultimate 
absolute sovereignty of the several states,’’* he did not seem to 








appreciate how vitally necessary it was for all southerners in 
this terrible armed conflict to lay aside for the moment a discus- 
sion of political theories only applicable in times of peace. As 
Gamaliel Bradford has pointed out, Stephens ‘‘was a deductive 
thinker of an older type. He reasoned from accepted general- 
izations to very positive conclusions and even in this line his 
thinking was neither profound nor original.’’** His doctrinaire 


Alexander H. Stephens, and Howell Cobb,’’ edited by Ulrich B. Phillips, in American 
historical association, Annual report, 1911 (Washington, 1913), 2: 595. R. M. T. 
Hunter, who was called to the vacant post of secretary of state upon the withdrawal 
of Toombs, although known as a man of genial temper also found it impossible to 
endure the dictatorial ways of Mr. Davis, and in 1862 he withdrew from the cabinet. 
Elected to the confederate senate by Virginia, he joined the opposition which was 

ardently pursuing the president. See Anderson, ‘‘ Robert Mercer Taliaferro Hunter,’’ 

in John P. Branch historical papers of Randolph-Macon college, 2: no. 2; and Martha 

T. Hunter, A memoir of Robert H. T. Hunter (Washington, 1903) ; Resignations from 

office, 142, in Pickett papers. 





‘5 “Correspondence of Toombs, Stephens and Cobb,’’ in American historical asso- 
ciation, Annual report, 1911, 2: 655. 
36 Bradford, ‘‘ Alexander H. Stephens,’’ in Atlantic monthly, 112: 70. 
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qualities of mind came out in the sublime faith he showed in the 
efficacy of his own theories when applied under impossible con 
ditions; time and again he was the victim of his own logic.” 

For two years of his vice presidency, this burning soul, like 
Saul, sulked in his tent, remaining in Georgia away from his 
post of duty. He opposed practically every measure that the 
government brought forth. Conscription, martial law, and 
various financial measures were his special abhorrence; his loy- 
alty to the confederacy which he had sworn to maintain was at 
times in question; so far did he lose faith in the Richmond gov 
ernment that he insistently demanded that a peace commission 
under authority of the sovereign states and quite independent 
of the confederate administration be sent to negotiate with the 
federal government! ** How could the activities of such a man 
with all his magnetic qualities fail to spread broadeast a spirit 
of distrust and intense dislike for the central administration? 

7 Mr. N. W. Stephenson, however, contends that ‘‘ Rhett and Stephens were as far 


from being doctrinaires as is the modern Bulgarian, the modern Montenegrin.’’ ‘‘A 


theory of Jefferson Davis,’’ in American historical review, 21:86. He illustrates 
his point when referring to Rhett by the following statement: ‘‘ He is the very type 
of the thoroughgoing states’ rights man who is animated by a real love for his par 
ticular state—as real as a Bulgarian’s for Bulgaria who was as resolute not 


have his state submerged in the Confederacy as is the modern Bulgarian not to have 
his own country in, say, a united Byzantine empire.’’ Jbid., 21: 82. While it is true 
that this devotion to the idea of state particularism was strong with such men as 
Rhett and Stephens and in that portion of the south where they lived, and while it is 
perfectly understandable that it should be so, the point may be raised that neither of 
these men had any proper conception regarding the means that necessarily must be 
taken under given conditions to preserve these sovereign states from reconquest by 
the federal government and to establish them in their freedom under the states’ 
rights constitution of the confederacy. Rhett, who had been so willing to make war 
on the union, could not realize that war to be successfully prosecuted inevitably neces 
situated an abridgment of individual freedom. This was the trouble with Stephens, 
erying out against President Davis’ program for an efficient conduct of military 
affairs. ‘‘His whole policy on the organization and discipline of the army,’’ Stephens 
asserted, ‘‘is perfectly consistent with the hypothesis that he is aiming at absolute 
power.’’ War of the rebellion: a compilation of the official records of the u 


and confederate armies (Washington, 1880-1901), fourth series, 3: 279, 280 Stephens 
took the position ‘‘that the idea of getting independence first and constitutional 
rights afterward was false because ‘our liberties once lost may be lost forever 

American historical review, 21: 84. A doctrinaire, according to Webster, is ‘‘one 
who would apply to political and other practical concerns the abstract doctrines or 
the theories of his own philosophical system without enough regard to actual 


tions. ’’ 


8 John C. Schwab. The Confederate States of America, 1861-1865: af cial and 
industrial history of the south during the civil war (New York, 1901), 227 
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If what has been said regarding the relations of Toombs and 
Stephens toward the government had been exceptional, it might 
not have been so disastrous; but scores of men, prominent in 
their own sections, were pursuing the administration with the 
same relentless and outspoken hostility. Out of this situation 
developed a series of feuds hardly to be surpassed in the in- 
tensity of feeling displayed. 

What made these feuds most demoralizing in their effects was 
the way in which the press added fuel to them. For in this life 
and death struggle of the young nation, when everything depend- 
ed upon a subordination of private opinion and feeling to the 
plans of those entrusted with power, southern individualism 
would not tolerate the thought of restraining the license of a 
press which in its very blindness actually warred against its own 
just freedom. Almost from the very beginning Rhett’s powerful 
Charleston Mercury was hostile to the government; before the 
close of the war its vituperation was poured freely upon the 
head of the confederacy. ‘‘ Jefferson Davis,’’ it asserted on one 
occasion, ‘‘treats all men as if they were idiotic insects.’’*? The 
even more powerful Richmond Examiner under the editorship of 
John M. Daniel and his associate Edward A. Pollard, changed 
from ardent support to bitterest hatred of Mr. Davis. The lat- 
ter at the beginning of the war was a man of ‘‘courage, patriot- 
ism, experience, and wisdom;’’ by 1865 he had become ‘‘an 
amalgam of malice and mediocrity.”’ 

Hardly anything could exceed the scathing quality of Daniel’s 
language and he never seemed to be happy unless furiously at- 
tacking someone. As a result he was involved in a series of 
personal encounters. Stung to madness by his venomous pen, 
Marmaduke Johnson in 1861 made a deadly assault upon him 
with a knife; even Ellmore, in charge of the confederate treas- 
ury, felt obliged in 1864 to fight him. The breach between the 
president and the Examiner seems to have originated over the 
question of conscription which Daniel favored but which Mr. 


89 For this and other press opinions see Bradford’s chapter ‘‘ Jefferson Davis,’’ in 
Confederate portraits. James G. Randall approaches the consideration of the civil 
war press from another angle in his ‘‘The newspaper problem in its bearing upon 
military secrecy during the civil war,’’ in American historical review, 23: 303-323. 
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Davis at first opposed.*® Soon this paper became a strong pro- 
Joseph E. Johnston organ and at last surrendered itself utterly 
to the enemies of the administration irrespective of the issue in- 
volved. If any man ever hated his way into the grave, John M. 
Daniel might claim that doubtful distinction." 

What previously has been said regarding the breaking down 
of the morale of the confederacy has had to do with those in civil 
life. It is also necessary to consider the effects of the famous 
army feud. This arose over the question of the appointment of 
the supreme field commander. The choice lay between P. G. T. 
Beauregard, Albert Sydney Johnston, Joseph E. Johnston, and 
Robert EK. Lee. The placing of Albert Sydney Johnston at the 
head of the list immediately resulted in deep and searcely veiled 
resentment on the part of both Joseph E. Johnston and Beaure- 
gard. Their friends, many and influential, caught up the ery 
and the baying of these foes of President Davis was never 
hushed until he with every one of these rivals for military power 
was in the grave.” 

One of the most insistent accusations leveled against Mr. 
Davis by his enemies was that of favoritism in connection with 
his military appointments. Secarcely a month after Manassas, 
Mrs. Chesnut wrote in her diary, ‘‘ Now if I were to pick out the 
best abused one, where all catch it so bountifully, I should say 
Mr. Comissary-General Northrop is the most ‘eussed’ and 
vilified man in the Confederacy. He is held accountable for 
everything that goes wrong in the army. He may not be efficient 
but having been a classmate and crony of Jeff Davis at West 

40 See Richmond Examiner, March 18, 1862. 

41 For a brief account of his career see A. N. Wilkenson, ‘‘.JJohn Moneur Daniel,’’ 
in Richmond college historical papers, 1, number 1. 

42 A wealth of material upon this army dispute is to be found in official publica 
tions, particularly The war of the rebellion: a compilation of the official records of 


the union and confederate armies. The arguments for both sides are 
such works as Davis, Rise and fall of the confederate a: 


to be found in 
rvrernment: Joseph E. John 
ston, Narrative of military operations, directed, during the late war between the 
states (New York, 1874); R. M. [William] Hughes, General Johnston (New York, 
1893) ; Alfred Roman, Military operations of General Beauregard in the war betwe 

the states, 1861 to 1865; including a brief personal sketch and a narrative of his 
services in the war with Merico, 1846-1848 (New York, 1884); General J. B. Hood, 


Advance and retreat; personal reminiscences in the United States and Confederate 
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Point, points the moral and adorns the tale.’’** The allowing of 
Davis’ friends, John C. Pemberton and Braxton Bragg, to keep 
their commands was denounced everywhere in the south. The 
Richmond Examiner, which was the most popular paper among 
army men, carried its abuse of these generals into the ranks of 
their soldiers. This, of course, struck right at the morale of the 
troops. Who could be expected to fight with confidence and 
relish under a commander like Bragg, contemptuously flouted 
as a ‘‘man of iron hand and wooden head?’’* Is it any 
wonder that the president should charge in his report that the 
cause for the escape of the federal army at Chickamauga was 
the fact that some of Bragg’s subordinates disobeyed positive 
orders? Is it surprising that the president was obliged to repri- 
mand certain portions of Bragg’s army because of an utter lack 
of spirit in the battle of Chattanooga? 

General Joseph E. Johnston was perhaps the most implacable 
foe that Mr. Davis had in the army. He was a thoroughly em- 
bittered man. Among those who went over to the southern side 
he had the highest rank in the federal army; in tendering his 
services to the confederacy he was given every reason to expect 
the leading command which, however, as has been previously 
noted, was tendered to Albert Sydney Johnston. Added to this 
affront, when he was wounded at Fair Oaks his command of the 
army of Virginia was permanently given to Lee. Later, trans- 
ferred to the west, he was obliged to submit to the president’s 
determination to leave Pemberton and Bragg under him al- 
though he had no confidence in them. The extent of distrust 
that General Johnston and President Davis displayed towards 
each other would be hard to parallel in American history. John- 
ston actually came to believe that Mr. Davis cared more about 
ruining him than saving the confederacy; he felt that he did 
not dare to communicate his plans of operation to the presi- 
dent.° On the other hand, Jefferson Davis practically accused 
States armies (New Orleans, 1880); Mrs. Louise Wigfall Wright, A southern girl in 
’61; the war-time memories of a confederate senator’s daughter (New York, 1905). 

43.4 diary from Dizie, as written by Mary Boykin Chesnut, 97. Northrop is 
strongly defended in Alfriend, Life of Jefferson Davis. 


44 See the sketch by A. N. Wilkinson on ‘‘John Moneur Daniel,’’ in Richmond 
college historical papers, 1, number 1. 


45‘ Joe Johnston does not exactly say that Jeff Davis betrays his plans to the 
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Johnston of betraying him into the hands of the enemy in the 
last hours of the confederacy and of weakly allowing the bottom 
to fall out of the southern cause. 

If there was anything lacking to complete the destruction of 
morale among southerners it seemed to have been supplied in 
the quarrel that broke out between the confederate government 
and the separate states over various questions such as conserip 
tion and martial law. Governors Joseph E. Brown of Georgia 
and Zebulon B. Vance of North Carolina rivalled each other in 
setting up states’ rights pretensions. These influential men went 
about denouncing President Davis’s despotic methods. In 1864 
North Carolina even became mutinous; her troops, according to 
Lee, deserted almost by the company and when the president 
tried to recover the men owing military services, Vance went 
so far as to threaten to take North Carolina out of the con 
federaey!*° 

As a climax to all this confusion of counsels, when states’ 
rights, according to the enemies of Mr. Davis, had become a 
mockery, the confederate government, turning its back upon the 
last possible valid excuse that it had to offer for the breaking 
up of the union, embraced the policy of emancipation. The ne 
groes were not only under certain conditions to be freed, but 
what is more astounding, they were to be freed for the purpose 
of turning them into fighters with arms in their hands. The 
mere thought of having the southern negroes ever become skilled 
in the use of arms was something that since the days of Nat 
Turner the south had been able to contemplate only with horror! 
But no such desperate plan could then save the confederacy, a 
sad wreck toppling into a grave that only too largely had been 
prepared by its own hands. The time had passed when any but 
the most devoted would raise an arm in its name. Over a hun- 
dred thousand soldiers, it is estimated, taking counsel of them- 
selves, had deserted the ranks; the loyal who stayed were the 
starving victims of a broken down commissary and a helpless ad 
ministration. In the midst of this accumulation of disaster and 
enemy, but he says he dares not let the President know his plans as there is a spy in 
the war office who invariably warns the Yankees in time. That’s Wigfall’s way of 
talking!’’ A diary from Dizie, as written by Mary Boykin Chesnut, 


46 For a good discussion of this see Dodd, Jefferson Davis, 334-340 
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woe that would have crushed the spirit of a Napoleon, President 
Davis clung with pathetic tenacity to the idea, now an obsession, 
that the cause would still be saved. Not until he was a deserted 
fugitive did that hope fade away. 

The south, agricultural in its economy, was throttled by the 
blockade,“ paralyzed by the breakdown of her arteries of com- 
munication, the railroads,* and crushed through military prow- 
ess. Yet there was much truth in Lee’s declaration, when, even 
so late as February, 1865, he insisted that the confederate ‘‘re- 
sourees fitly and vigorously employed are ample.’’ An ab- 
normal individualism joining hands with its concomitant ex- 
treme state particularism had borne all its bitter fruit. The 
prophecy that Robert Toombs made in 1861 when he warned 
President Davis never to open fire on Fort Sumter had come 
true. For, declared Toombs, it will ‘‘lose us every friend in the 
North . . . legions now quiet will swarm out and sting us 
to death.’’ But it was a people stung to death who were at the 
same time distracted unto desperation by internal strife, a peo- 
ple in need of a great leader, many of them now questioning the 
justification of secession and still more uncertain as to the end 
in view. 

LAWRENCE Henry Gipson 
Wasasu CoLLEGE 
CRAWFORDSVILLE, INDIANA 


47 The standard authority on this, of course is John C. Schwab, Confederate States 
of America 1861-65. 

48 Mr. C. W. Ramsdell is making a very important study of the relationship of the 
disorganization of the southern railway system to the military fortunes of the confed- 
eracy. See his ‘‘Confederate government and the railroads,’’ in the American his- 
torical review, 22: 794-811. 









































THE INFLUENCE OF THE WEST ON THE RISE AND 
FALL OF POLITICAL PARTIES' 


The chief bases of modern political groupings are differences 
of economic interest or social status. In the United States the 
cause of such differences is to be found in the variation of types 
incident to the westward movement of population. It was the 
development of a group of inland settlements differing in im 
portant ways from the coast communities which gave rise to the 
first party groupings; and each epoch of our party history is 
associated with changes resulting from the settlement and 
growth of a new western area. The geographical basis of the 
first parties was the strip of territory between the Alleghenies 
and the Atlantic. But within a generation the nation rested its 
outposts on the Mississippi, and this geographical extension re- 
sulted in new problems which necessitated a reshaping of party 
lines. So the federalist and republican organizations disinte- 
grated and gave way to groups which corresponded more near- 
ly with the new order. Each generation of the nineteenth cen- 
tury witnessed the introduction into our national life, through 
expansion of settlement, of vital new forces and problems, and 
the reorganization of parties was the natural concomitant. The 
whigs and democrats who succeeded federalists and republicans 
could not solve the problems of the fifties. The advance of the 
frontier to the Rio Grande and Pacific raised the fateful slavery 
issue, and against its disrupting force they strove in vain. The 
eve of the civil war saw therefore the destruction of the whig 
organization, the division of the democracy, and the birth of the 
republican party. Again, as the century drew to its close, the 
readjustment of national life due to the occupation of the west- 
ern plains and mountains brought also a virtual re-creation of 
parties, in spite of the retention of the old names. 

The influence of geographical expansion upon parties may be 


1 This paper was read before the annual meeting of the Mississippi valley his 
torical association in Chicago, April 27, 1917. 
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illustrated by the history of federalism and republicanism. The 
basis of these parties was laid by the social differentiation inci- 
dent to the movement inland from the Atlantic in the seven- 
teenth and eighteenth centuries. Long before the frontier 
reached the Alleghenies, the dominant members of the commu- 
nities first settled had worked out an adjustment between their 
ideals and environment in the form of institutions which they 
desired to perpetuate. Those who undertook the task of set- 
tling the interior, on the other hand, came chiefly from those 
elements of the population which were more or less ill-adjusted 
to the coastal order. A contrasting society thus developed in 
the region between the fall line and the mountains. from the 
Mohawk to the Savannah, and strove for the mastery with the 
social order of the coast. 

This conflict was the prophecy of party cleavage in the first 
days of the new nation. The continuity of these early divisions 
with the parties of the constitutional era can be traced through 
the struggles of the revolution and the disturbances of the ‘‘erit- 
ical period.’’ The contest over the framing and adoption of the 
constitution was an episode in the conflict between the coastal 
and interior societies, and the political philosophy and practical 
programs of the leaders of the federalist and republican parties 
respectively were those of the coastal interest on the one hand 
and the agrarian interior on the other. To this statement there 
is one notable exception, for the planters, who represented the 
coastal order of the south, joined hands in national affairs with 
the farmers of the interior under the leadership of Jefferson, 
because both groups opposed measures which advanced the in- 
terests of a class of owners of fluid capital, located chiefly in the 
northern states. This union of planters and farmers made re- 
publicanism favorable to expansion and western development, 
while federalism fell heir to the old antagonism between coast 
and interior. 

The original adjustment of parties to this geographical basis 
was overthrown by the development of the country during the 
first generation under the constitution. In the interval between 
the adoption of the constitution and the presidency of Jackson an 
empire arose beyond the frontier of 1790 which exceeded the 
whole settled region of the former date in both population and 
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area. The inhabitants of the United States according to the 
first census numbered somewhat less than four millions, of which 
by the most liberal estimate, the entire transmontane region con- 
tained not more than two hundred and seventy-five thousand.’ 
This ratio of about one in fifteen was the measure of an almost 
negligible influence in the affairs of the nation. But by 1830 
Kentucky and Tennessee boasted of nearly a million and a half 
inhabitants, the wilderness of western New York had become the 
home of nearly half as many more, and transmontane Pennsy! 
vania, Maryland, and Virginia added a like number to the total 
population of the west. Moreover, into the old northwest, into 
the gulf plains, and even into the acquired territory beyond the 
Mississippi, there had poured a flood of migration which had peo 
pled these vast spaces with two and a half millions more. Thus 
it came to pass that the west of the Jacksonian era contained 
more than five million inhabitants, exceeding by more than one 
fourth the population of the entire country at the epoch of the 
first census, while the area settled after 1790 exceeded that oe 
cupied before by two-thirds.’ As in population and extent, so 


2 This estimate is reached as follows: Kent cky, 73,677; Tennessee, 35,691 
Thirteenth census of the United States: population, 1: 30); to which must be add 
ed figures for the population northwest of the Ohio river, and in the western co 
ties of some of the old states. The first census did not include the northwest t 
ritory in the area of enumeration, but Governor St. Clair estimated the inhabitants 
at 4,000. Century of population growth (Washington: Bureau of the census, 1909 


7,820 (cited ibid.). In New York, sett! 


ment had not yet passed the lake region, the whole western end of the state being en 


54. Jedediah Morse’s estimate for 1792 was 


braced in Ontario county with about 1,000 inhabitants. Twelfth census of the United 
States: population, 1: 32. County maps of the states for 1790 are given in Century « 
population growth, 61-70. The trans-Allegheny portions of Pennsylvania, Marylai 
and Virginia contributed about 160,000 to the total, Virginia counties now compos 
ing West Virginia, 55,873; Allegheny, Washington, Fayette, Westmoreland, Bedfo 
and Huntington counties, Pennsylvania, as bounded in 1790, 84,211; Allegany 
Washington counties, Maryland, 20,631. As some of the population of counties 
cluded was intramontane rather than transmontane, the estimate of the text is ger 
erous, even without making allowance for Northumberland county, Pennsylvar 
which lay beyond the mountains in part, but for which figures are not availabl 
These estimates are based on statistics in Thirteenth census of the United Stat 
population, and maps in Century of population growth. Timothy Pitkin, Statist 
cal view of the commerce of the United States of America: including also an a 
count of banks, manufactures and internal trade and improvements (New Haven, 
1835), 533, says: ‘‘In 1790, the whole population of this country . . . was 


only two hundred and thirty-seven thousand and eighty-four.’’ 


3 Kentucky, 687,917; Tennessee, 681,904; New York, counties west of Syracuse 
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in economic importance, the west of 1830 approached the whole 
United States of 1790. The value of the exports of 1790 is 
fairly matched by that of the surplus produce of the west forty 
years later; and the tonnage employed in export trade at the 
former date by that employed on the western waters at the lat- 
ter. This transformation of the wilderness was only partia!ly 
counterbalanced by the growth of the older region, which shows 
an increase between 1790 and 1830 of about four million souls. 
The change in relative weight is indicated by a sixfold increase 
in the ratio of transmontane population to the total, and a cor- 
responding movement westward of the center of population and 
of economic and political power. New states carved from what 
was wilderness when Washington was inaugurated elected more 
than one-third of the members of the house of representatives 
under Jackson—more than all the South Atlantic states, and 
nearly twice as many as the whole of New England.° 


Just before Just after 
Apportionment apportionment apportionment 
of 1790 of 1830 of 1830 
DT TOES 6 goo cede ken 29 39 38 
MetdGle States... 6. ok ec cceses 29 67 75 
South Atlantic............. 45 60 60 
ME Si tirseucaminen ee enw ig 47 67 


* (Kentucky 2, after 1792; Tennessee 1, after 1796.) 

625,452; Pennsylvania counties west of Bedford, 384,891; Washington and Alle- 
gany counties, Maryland, 35,877; counties now composing West Virginia, 176,924. 
In Georgia, counties created west of the frontier of 1790 contained 281,612 persons 
in 1830. Adding the population of the northwestern, southwestern, and trans-Mis- 
sissippi states and territories, the total for 1830 is 5,172,532. Pitkin’s estimate 
(1835) was ‘‘between four and five millions.’’ Jbid. In 1790 the settled area 
(territory having at least two inhabitants to the square mile) measured 238,935 
square miles, in 1830, 632,717. Century of population growth, 54. 

4 Value of all goods exported from the United States for the year ending Sep- 
tember 30, 1790, $20,205,156. American state papers: commerce and navigation, 
1:34. ‘‘We hazard nothing in estimating the whole surplus produce of what we 
have called the western country, in 1834, at from $28,000,000 to $30,000,000, being 
about fifty per cent more than the whole exports of the United States in 1790.’’ 
Pitkin, Statistical view of the commerce of the United States, 534 ff. If the gulf 
region and lower Mississippi valley were included in the estimate the total would 
be much larger. The total tonnage, American and foreign, employed in export 
trade in 1789 was 233,983. Ibid., 352. The total tonnage employed on western 
waters in 1834 was about 230,000. IJbid., 536. 

5 Representation in the house, compiled from Thirteenth census: population, 1: 37. 

The relative decline of the old states is shown even more strikingly by the loss 
and gain in the representation of individual states, as the ratio of representation 
rose. Thus Massachusetts, represented by 14 members under the first apportionment, 
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The result of this development of the west was a disturbance 
of the former order. The weight of the commercial, manufac- 
turing, agrarian, and planting interests was altered, and new 
adjustments, new combinations and alliances, were necessitated. 
Politically the results were new issues, new sectional antag- 
onisms and affinities, and finally new party groupings. As the 
development of the west was a prime cause of the disturbance 
of the old adjustment and the source of many of the new issues, 
so its growth in political power made it a leading factor in de- 
termining the new alignment. 

The perpetuation in the federalist party of many of the old 
views and policies of the coastal class foredoomed it to destrue- 
tion through the growth of the west. Into the wilderness be- 
yond the mountains the discontented poured when conditions 
became unsatisfactory in their former homes, just as the pio- 
neers had come to the ‘‘old west’’ east of the mountains. <A 
type of society similar to that which first developed at the east- 
ern base of the Alleghenies struck its roots more deeply than 
ever into the soil of the western slopes, and with its wider geo- 
graphical base gained influence at the expense of federalism. 
South of the Ohio federalism was never a force to be seriously 
reckoned with. North of the river, although first on the ground, 
it failed to hold its own as a colonizing force in competition with 
republicanism. Indeed, it proved unable to withstand frontier 
influences long even in those regions where the settlers were al- 
most exclusively of New England stock, as in central and west- 
ern New York. The opening of the cheap lands there drew 
swarms of farmers from Connecticut and Massachusetts, while 
the establishment of new countries attracted young lawyers and 
merchants to the county towns. But the federalism of these 
settlers from New England proved to be conventional rather 
than vital. As always, the appeal of the wilderness was strong- 
est with the younger and less prosperous men, the very class 


rose to 17 under that of 1800, but fell to 13 in 1810 and to 12 in 1830. Connecti 
cut likewise fell from 7 in 1790 to 6 in 1830. On the other hand, states with a 
‘‘west’’ within their bounds gained: Georgia’s increase was from 2 to 9; New 
York’s from 10 to 40; Pennsylvania’s, from 13 to 28; Virginia’s, from 19 to 21. 
After 1830 even New York felt the drain of the newer west and lost representation 
through the higher ratio, its delegation falling to 34, 33, and 31 at successive census 
periods. 
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least steeped in the orthodoxy of their native communities. 
Transplanted from its original environment, federalism of this 
type yielded readily to the strong solvents of the frontier and 
blended with republicanism.* 

It was the vote of the new settlements that turned the scale 
against the federalists in 1800. In view of this fact, an acute 
analyst of political forces and tendencies might have read finis 
for federalism in the light of its first defeat. Indeed, some of 
its chief leaders had long perceived the incompatibility of west- 
ern development and the interests represented by federalism. 
In the federal convention of 1787, Gouverneur Morris had de- 
clared: ‘‘If the Western people get the power into their hands 
they will ruin the Atlantic interests. . . Provision ought 
therefore to be made to prevent the maritime States from being 
hereafter outvoted by them.’’* ‘‘In thirty years,’’ Timothy 
Pickering predicted in 1804, ‘‘the white population on the West- 
ern waters will equal that of the thirteen States when they de- 
clared themselves independent of Great Britain.’’* ‘‘The peo- 
ple of the East cannot reconcile their habits, views, and inter- 
ests with those of the South and West.’’® At the time of this 
prophecy, the acquisition of Louisiana had just added a vast 
new world certain to hold republican views and in time to swell 
the number of republican states. In desperation, the more ex- 
treme members of the minority party contemplated secession 
and the formation of a northern confederacy. But a separation 
could not free them from the rising democracy within New Eng- 
land itself, nor, to meet the enemy within the gates, could they 
turn back to the aristocratic régime of colonial days.’® Nothing, 


6 See Homer C. Hockett, ‘‘ Federalism and the west,’’ in Essays in American 
history dedicated to Frederick Jackson Turner (New York, 1910), 113-135. 

7 Records of the federal convention (Farrand ed.— New Haven, 1911), 1: 583, 
533, 534. 

8 Letter to Rufus King, March 4. Documents relating to New England feder- 
alism, 1800-1815 (Adams ed. — Boston, 1877), 352. 

9 Ibid., 339. 

10 Cf. Cabot to Pickering, February 14, 1804: ‘‘If no man in New England 
could vote for legislators who was not possessed in his own right of two thousand 
dollars’ value in land, [we might] do something better.’’ IJbid., 346-349. Picker- 
ing was a leader of the Essex Junto, ‘‘composed chiefly of hard-headed merchants 
and lawyers of Essex County, where mercantile and maritime interests were even 
stronger than in Boston. Stephen Higginson, George Cabot, and Theophilus Par- 
sons were its earliest leaders . . . a few Boston Federalists, such as Fisher 
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indeed, prevented the speedy dissolution which the election of 
1804 portended save the unpopularity of the foreign policy of 
the republicans from 1807 to 1815. The restrictions on com- 
meree and the war which followed fell with crushing weight 
upon the maritime class, driving many of the recent republican 
converts back to the federalist party as the means of voicing 
their protest, and galvanizing the dying party into the sem- 
blance of returning life where there was in fact no enduring 
source of vitality."". Even while the issues arising from foreign 
relations were uppermost, the antipathy of federalism for the 
west was strikingly manifested. In all the clamor of disaffected 
New England during the period of foreign controversy there 
sounds the note of dislike and dread of the growing west.’ 


Ames, Timothy Bigelow, Christopher Gore, and John Lowell, Jr., afterwards bk 
came identified with the group. This Essex Junto, the ultra-conservative and ultr 

sectional wing of the party, refused all compromise with democracy . . . failed 
entirely to sympathize with the South and West, and, in short, was blind to the 
fact that the world had moved forward since 1775 and 1789.’’ Samuel E. Morison, 
The life and letters of Harrison Gray Otis, federalist, 1765-1848 (Boston, 1913 

1:48. Cf. Anson E. Morse, The federalist party in Massachusetts to the 

Princeton, 1909), 17, note. 

Federalist control in the old states was doubtless prolonged by the emigration 
which drained off many who would have been republicans if they had remained 
has been estimated that Massachusetts alone lost 180,000 souls between 1800 
1810, through the westward movement. Haight, in Milwaukee Sentinel, November 
25, 1900. 

Cabot did not support Pickering’s secession scheme. ‘‘I greatly fear that a 
separation would be no remedy, because the source of [the evils| is in the political 
theories of our country and in ourselves. . . We are democratic altogether; 

I hold democracy, in its natural operation, to be the government of the wo 
Documents relating to New England federalism Adams ed.), 16-349 Cr. i 


ilton’s advice, ihid., 365. For views of others. see ibid., 144-148, 438-439 


11 Alden Bradford, History of Massachusetts, for two hundred years: fre t} 
year 1620 to 1820 (Boston, 1835), 3:99, 100; Jabez D. Hammond, Hist p 
litical parties in the state of New York, from the ratificativ of the federal « 
stitution to December, 1840 (Cooperstown, N. Y., 1845), 1: 265; Charles H. Ar 
bler, Sectionalism in Virginia from 1776 to 1861 (Chieago, 1910), 87, 90 
Thomas Ritchie; a study in Virginia politics (Richmond, 1913), 47, 45 


passim. 
12 See debate in congress on the admission of Louisiana, in Annals « 

1] congress, 3 session; doeuments relative to New England’s o position to n 
ures of the United States government, 1812-1815, in Niles’ weekly register, volumes 2 
8 (many of these are reprinted in State documents on federal relations: the states « 
the United States [Ames ed. — Philadelphia, 1900-1906], volume 2); Documents re 
ing to New England federalism (Adams ed.), 382, 390, 391, 405, 418, 425-426 
passim, 
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With the return of peace and the recurrence of general interest 
to questions of domestic development the end came. The west- 
ward movement was resumed with unprecedented volume, and 
a half dozen states entered the union within as many years. 
Such an increment of western power would have destroyed fed- 
eralism had it survived the war, but with the election of 1816 it 
ceased to maintain a national organization. Its aristocratic 
temper and its identification with the moneyed and commercial 
class of the seaboard had unfitted it for expansion into :egions 
where society was of the primitive agricultural type, and it had 
been left hopelessly stranded by the movement of the tide to- 
ward the setting sun. 

Triumphant republicanism was now to be destroyed in its 
turn by the forces of a new era. For a decade following the 
war of 1812 the chief element in the settlement of the west was 
supplied by that stock which had pioneered the way into the 
transmontane region a generation before, and which had won 
the early west for republicanism in its race with the federalist 
party. Superficially the expansion of the new period seemed 
to insure the continued power of the victorious party. But be- 
tween 1815 and 1825 the economic development of the west and 
south diverged until the republican name and organization was 
no longer able to hold together the old party elements. 

The clue to the economic history of the west in these years is 
the search for a market for ithe agricultural surplus. The 
abundance of cheap land was the lure which drew the great 
majority of the neweomers, and while the growth of manufac- 
tures was considerable, it did not keep pace with the expansion 
of agriculture.** At no time did the farmer find the local de- 
mand sufficient to consume his produce. Moreover, the disad- 
vantage under which he carried on trade with distant parts, 
even of the United States, was very great. The cost of trans- 
portation reduced the price of all his products and increased 
that of all imports. The disadvantage of the west in such ex- 
change is shown by the estimate that it required four bushels of 


13‘*The attraction of the laboring class to the vacant territory . . . is the 
great obstacle to the spontaneous establishment of manufactures, and will be over- 
come with most difficulty wherever land is cheapest, and the ownership of it most 
attainable.’’ Madison to Clay, April 24, 1824, Works of Henry Clay: comprising his 
life, correspondence and speeches (Colton ed. — New York, 1897), 4: 91. 
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corn to buy at Cincinnati what one bushel would command at 
Philadelphia.“* Yet the abundance of the fruits of the soil 
seemed to give the power to command the wealth of the world 
if the natural impediments to commerce could but be overcome. 
It is doubtful, therefore, if any single policy so united sentiment 
in the Ohio valley at the end of the first quarter of the nine 
teenth century as the policy of internal improvements. 

The western population contemplated the benefits to be de 
rived from access to the world’s markets by means of canals 
and improved roads with an enthusiasm which was for some 
time undimmed by any doubt of the power and readiness of 
those markets to absorb all the produce it could offer. Under 
stress of poverty and need, moreover, the belief in the sufficien 
ey of private initiative, which Jefferson had made a part of the 
creed of the early republicans, gave way generally to a demand 
for government action, and even the jealousy for state rights 
yielded to the necessity for federal aid.’* Then in the early 
twenties came the realization that foreign countries could not 
or would not receive the surplus food products of the western 
farms, and that a home market must be obtained if agriculture 
were not to suffer permanent depression.”® Thus the west 

14 F, P. Goodwin, ‘‘The rise of manufactures in the Miami country,’’ in A? 
ican historical review, 12: 768. 

15 The following, from the Cincinnati Inquisitor Advertiser for October 30, 1821, 
is a typical western comment of the time: ‘‘The immense benefit that would arise 
to the nation from an unobstructed navigation of these two immense rivers of the 
Western country, the Ohio and Mississippi, is so palpable to every person acquainted 
with the geography of our country and with the state of the population west of the 
Alleghany mountain [sic], that I should suppose the subject worthy of the consid 
eration of congress. . . [The west] must now look to the enlightened advocates 
of internal improvements in the national legislature for assistance.’’ 

16 Light is cast upon the process by which the western farmer arrived at this 
conclusion by the following extract. ‘‘A Farmer’’ writes to the editor of the 
Western Herald: ‘‘ Being over the other day at the Squire’s and happening to get 
into conversation about the tariff and the support of domestic manufactures, both 
of which I confess I was not disposed to encourage, on the ground that it would 
have a tendency to interrupt our commercial relations with England and would 
perhaps cause them to retaliate on us by throwing obstacles in our way, the squire 
informed me that there was a regulation for some years past, which prevented our 
flour and grain from entering their market. Now Mr. Wilson, I want to make in 
quiry through the medium of your paper if any such restriction does exist. I 
think he called it a corn law). . .’’ If correctly informed by the ‘‘squire,’’ the 


‘*Farmer’’ declares he will become a supporter of ‘‘all such measures as will have 
a tendency 


to counteract such restrictions, and if we can not obtain a market 
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reached at last the conviction that the growth of agriculture had 
too far exceeded that of manufactures, and that a more equal 
balance should be brought about between them by means of a 
tariff which would encourage manufactures.’ Under the lead- 
ership of Henry Clay the economic creed which the west had 
arrived at by dint of its experiences was formulated in the so- 
called ‘‘American system.’’** It was an adaptation of Adam 
Smith’s theory of free trade among nations in which the great 
sections of the union took the place of nations, and the ideal 
world economy was replaced by a theory of national self-suffi- 
ciency based upon the vastness and diversity of resources of 
the different parts; the sections, bound together by improved 
means of communication, were to become reciprocally helpful 
but collectively independent of the rest of the world. 

The reciprocal relations of the farmer and manufacturer 
were sufficiently obvious, but the shipowner and the planter re- 
fused to accept the American system. The reaction of the sea- 


abroad will encourage the system which will afford a market at home.’’ The editor 
confirms the information given by the ‘‘squire’’ and asks: ‘‘Such being the case, 
the question arises, Ought we to recéeive the products of any nation that will not 
take our products in exchange? Every farmer can answer this question.’’ Western 
Herald, April 10, 1824. 

17‘*]It appears pretty evident that there is already too much land under culti- 
vation, witness the price of its produce. What use can there be in cultivating land 
when its produce cannot find a market. . . Does it not prove, to a moral certainty, 
that the time is arrived that they [the people of the United States] should turn 
their attention to manufactures. . . Is it not plain . . . that something 
ought to be done to find a market for this redundancy of produce, and to find em- 
ployment for that portion of our population which must eventually be thrown out of 
employment when the agriculturalists relax in their exertions, a relaxation which is 
naturally to be expected when they cannot have their produce taken off their hands? 
Yes, we say, now is the time for the ranks of the manufacturer to increase. Agri- 
culture has been pursued to its acme. The number employed in it is disproportion- 
ate to that of the mechanical branch — and the true interest of the whole commu- 
nity will be promoted by producing an equilibrium between them. . .’’ Cincinnati 
Inquisitor Advertiser, April 2, 1822. 

18 See speeches on tariff bills of 1820 and 1824, in Works of Henry Clay (Colton 
ed.), 6: 219-237, 254-294, and letters, such as that to Francis Brooke, ibid., 4: 78 ff. 
Examination of the utterances of the Ohio valley press during the presidential cam- 
paign of 1824 indicates practical unanimity in support of the American system. 
‘<So far as we have been able to learn the sentiments of the editors of this state, 
we believe, however they may differ on other subjects, that they pretty generally 
agree in this one important point: —that we ought to support that man for the 
Presidency, other things being equal, who will most effectually encourage domestic 
manufactures and internal improvements.’’ Liberty Hall, January 6, 1824. 
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board south towards sectionalism proceeded pari passu with 
the growing nationalism of the western republicans. The cotton 
planter, as the producer of a raw material which could nowhere 
be grown so advantageously as in the rich, cheap lands of the 
gulf plains, enjoyed the control of a monopolist over a com- 
modity for which the demand was increasing. The cotton re- 
gion had but slight interest in the development of the textile 
industry at home, and it would add ineonsiderably to a demand 
already ample, while the cost of manufactured goods taken in 
exchange would be enhanced by the tariff, whether imported or 
purchased from the domestic manufacturer. The case of the 
planter was concisely put by John Randolph when he declared: 
‘Tt eventuates in this: whether you, as a planter will consent to 
be taxed, in order to hire another man to go to work in a shoe- 
maker’s shop, or to set up a spinning jenny. For my part I will 
not agree to it. . . I will buy where I can get manufactures 
cheapest, I will not agree to lay a duty on the cultivators of the 
soil to encourage exotic manufactures; because, after all, we 
should only get much worse things at a much higher price.’’*” 

By 1824 the basis of the old party system was gone. The fed- 
eralists, quitting the field in 1816, had left their rivals in undis- 
puted possession. Within a few years thereafter the republican 
party also had been reduced to a name. The two geographical 
sections which shared if were wide apart in their views of na- 
tional policy and in their interpretation of the constitution. 
The decade following the war of 1812 was, in short, a period in 
which both the old parties disintegrated, and their original ele- 
ments, with the addition of those contributed by the new west, 
were poured into the melting pot to emerge in new forms and 
combinations. 

Homer C. Hockert 
Onto State UNIversItTy 
CoLUMBUS 


19 Annals of congress, 14 congress, 1 session, 687 ff. Cf. anti-tariff memorials in 
ibid., 18 congress, 1 session, 2; appendix, 3075 ff. 





A PLAN FOR THE UNION OF BRITISH NORTH AMER- 
ICA AND THE UNITED STATES, 1866° 


A recent book on the Canadian annexation movement of 
1849-1850 says, ‘‘The question of the incorporation of the Brit- 
ish-American colonies in the American union has been a reeur- 
rent subject for political consideration since the War of Inde- 
pendence.’’* Canadian political thought has been considerably 
affected by this question, and it has proved several times a prac- 
tical issue between parties, the settlement of which has influ- 
enced to no small degree the history of British America. The 
movement of 1849-1850 came at a critical period in the domestic 
relations of the United States, and no political party took up 
the question. When this movement collapsed, American inter- 
est in the subject became for a time practically negligible. 
‘*The question of annexation never became a vital political is- 
sue in the United States,’’ write Allin and Jones.’ It has at 
times been revived in the period since 1850, usually in connec- 
tion with the consideration of commercial relations. These 
agitations, in so far as they have been more than mere academic 
discussions, have significance because of their ramifications. 
The movement of 1866 and the years immediately following is 
of considerable interest in connection with the question of reci- 
procity, and our relations with Great Britain, but more espe- 
cially because of its bearing upon the relations of the American 
and Canadian northwest. 

The subject was brought officially into prominence by a plan 
for the union of British America and the United States pre- 


1 This paper was read at the annual meeting of the Mississippi valley historical 
association in Chieago, April 27, 1917. 


2Cephas D. Allin and George M. Jones, Annexation, preferential trade and reci- 
procity; an outline of the Canadian annexation movement of 1849-50. with special 
reference to the questions of preferential trade and reciprocity (Toronto, [1912]), 
preface, v. 

8 Ibid., 384. 
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sented to the house of representatives by General N. P. Banks, 
chairman of the committee on foreign affairs. The inception of 
this plan lay with James Wickes Taylor, then special agent ot 
the treasury department for the northwest.*. As early as 1855, 
Taylor, as state librarian of Ohio, had established himself as 
an authority upon the resources of the northwest, interested in 
the problem of railway expansion to the Pacific coast, and the 
possibilities of the Saskatchewan plain.’ After his removal to 
St. Paul, Minnesota, in 1856, he devoted much of his time to the 
study of the resources of northwest British America, and be 
came widely known as an authoritative writer on the subject. 
In 1860 he presented a report to the Minnesota house of repre 
sentatives on northwest British America and its relations to the 
state of Minnesota. In this, after analyzing the agricultural 
possibilities of the territory west and northwest of the Red 
river, he urged, as an accompaniment to the then imminent ex 
tension of the British colonial system, the extension of the 
reciprocity treaty to the Pacific ocean, renewed for a long period 

+ There is a sketch of the life of Taylor and an estimate of his work : 


¢ 


of the northwest in Minnesota history bulletin, 1: 153-219. 


5 In 1855 Taylor delivered before the general assembly of Ohio 
tures in which he concluded that ultimately a railroad would be 


lake Superior to Puget sound, an enterprise that 


a series of ie 
constructed from 
required systematic settlement 
along the route. Tributary to that enterprise and to the river and lake transporta 
tion of the United States, he declared, was the 


‘‘extensive and hitherto unexplored 
Saskatchewan plain 


an area ample for four large States with a soil of extra 


dy cereals and 


ordinary fertility, and summers long enough to mature all the har 
fruits—-thronged by fur-bearing animals . . . skirted and perhaps traversed 
by coal deposits, compensating for any possible deficiency of forests—in short, a 
region of health and physical development, which we are not at liberty t 


0 doom to 
sterility and solitude with the analogies of European 


geography and history so 
clearly indicating a hardy and populous settlement of this American Seandinavia 
at no distant period of time.’’ Cincinnati railroad record supplement, April 14, 
1856. 

6 Minnesota history bulletin, 1: 161-171. In 1857 Taylor declared prophet 
ically, ‘‘Ten years will not elapse before the beautiful valley of the Saskatchewan 
will be the scene of British and European colonization, instead of, as now, a preserve 
for a hunting and trapping monopoly; and the geography of the continent indicates 
that Lake Superior in one direction, the channel of the Mississippi at a lesser angle 
and a direct railway extension through Southern Minnesota to Chicago, will b 
eager contestants for the route of this immense and 
the world.’’ St. Paul Advertiser, February 28, 1857. 
Frazer river gave impetus to the movement for a railway to Selkirk and Saskateh 
ewan. 


» the 
fertile area to the markets of 
The diseovery of gold on the 
As a result of American enterprise, navigation was established on the Red 


Co 


river in 1859. Minnesota historical bulletin, 1: 168. 
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of years and enlarged in its provisions.’ In 1859 Taylor was 
appointed special agent of the treasury department for the 
northwest. In urging his appointment, Senator Rice wrote, 
‘*The anomalous relations of the Hudson Bay Company to the 
vast country between Lake Winnipeg and the mountains ren- 
dered it eminently necessary that the Government should be 
fully advised upon whatever is there transpiring.’’* Taylor’s 
first report, submitted by the secretary of the treasury to the 
house of representatives on June 16, 1860, was a defense of the 
reciprocity treaty, and an argument for its territorial exten- 
sion, and enlargement into a zollverein.’ In 1862 Secretary 
Chase presented to the house an elaborate report by Taylor 
called Relations between the United States and northwest Brit- 
ish America.’ The particular basis of the report was the pos- 
sibility of the organization of the Red river and Saskatchewan 
districts as a crown colony. The dark aspect of our relations 
with Great Britain led Taylor to declare that in the event of a 
war Minnesota was competent ‘‘to hold, occupy, and possess’’ 
the Red river to Lake Winnipeg.’ He disclaimed any desire 
for annexation, however, saying, ‘‘By treaty stipulations and 
concurrent legislation it seemed possible to work out the mutual 
destiny of the American states and the British provinces of the 
Northwest.’ ” 

On March 28, 1866, shortly after the expiration of the recip- 
rocity treaty, the house of representatives passed a resolution 


7 Northwest British America and its relations to the state of Minnesota; a report 
communicated to the legislature of Minnesota by Governor Ramsey, March 2nd (St. 
Paul, 1860). He argued that a policy of free trade and navigation would give to the 
United States all the commercial advantages, without the political embarrassments, of 
annexation. He said, ‘‘ Who can doubt that it would speedily be followed by overland 
mails and the telegraph on the Pembina and Saskatchewan route, and a Continental 
railroad, as advocated by Maury, which Engalnd would recognize as essential to her 
interests in Northwest America and the Pacific coasts.’’ Ibid., 8. 

8 Taylor to President Buchanan, June 13, 1859. He sums up a communication 
sent by Senator Rice to the president on May 25, 1859. All manuscript material 
referred to will be found in the Taylor papers in the possession of the Minnesota 
historical society. 

9 House executive documents, 36 congress, 1 session, 13: no. 96 (serial 1057). 
Taylor’s report occupies pages 48-60. 


10 [bid., 37 congress, 2 session, 10: no. 146 (serial 1138). 
11 Jbid., 40. 
12 Jbid. 























requesting an extensive report on the subject of commercial 
relations between British North America, especially Canada, 
and the United States.** Taylor was asked by the secretary of 
the treasury to prepare this report. In presenting it to the 
house on June 12, 1866, Secretary McCulloch wrote ‘‘Its clos- 
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ing pages contain some views upon the political relations of the 
United States and British America, upon which I am not pre- 
pared to express an opinion at this time, but to which I invite 
the attention of the House of Representatives.’’'* In the pages 
referred to, Taylor alluded to the stipulation in the plan of 
provincial union proposed at Quebec, October, 1864, that ‘‘the 
federal government shall secure, without delay, the completion 
of the intercolonial railway from Riviere du Loup, through New 
Brunswick, to Truro, in Nova Scotia,’’ the estimated cost of 
which was $17,500,000. There was already railway communi 
cation from Riviere du Loup to Ottawa. ‘* Will England aid by 
imperial guarantee the immediate construction of a railroad 
from Ottawa, by way of Fort Garry and the valley of the Sas- 
katchewan river, to the Pacific coast?) Or will the provinces, 
with or without the aid of England, undertake such a conti- 
nental highway?’’* Taylor declared that the destiny of British 
America was involved in the extension of an ocean coast to the 
western limits of the great lakes, and a railway from Halifax 
to the capital of the confederation, and thence exclusively on the 
soil of the confederation to the North Pacific coast. He be 
lieved that England would not support materially such an un 
dertaking, and that the federal government of the provinces 
would ‘‘doubtless regard the promised communication between 





Halifax and Quebee as the utmost possible limit of its railway 
liability, at least for this century.’’*® 

He therefore proposed that an overture he made to the people 
of the English colonies looking toward their union with the Unit- 
ed States. This proposal he formulated asa bill entitled: ‘An 
act for the admission of the states of Nova Seotia, New Bruns 
wick, Canada East, and Canada West, and for the organization 





13 Journal of the house of representatives, March 28, 1866, 471. 


14‘*Commercial relations with British America,’’ in House executive documents, 
39 congress, 1 session, no. 128 (serial 1263) 2. 
15 Tbid., 31. 


16 Tbid, 
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of the territories of Selkirk, Saskatchewan, and Columbia.’’* 

It provided that as soon as the governments of Great Britain 
and of the provinces ** indicated their acceptance, thé states and 
territories should be admitted. The conditions of admission 
were set forth in twelve articles."® In the first two, provision 
was made for the taking over of public works, and the assump- 
tion of the funded debt and liabilities of the provinces. In the 
apportionment of the latter, about one half of the total amount 
suggested is offered to Canada West —a key to the whole curious 
proposal.” Articles three to six made provision for organiza- 
tion, representation, and territorial divisions of the proposed 
states and territories. The next article proposed the assump- 
tion of the expenditure of $50,000,000 to improve the navigation 
of the St. Laurence and the great lakes." Land grants of twenty 
sections per mile were next suggested,” to aid in the construe- 
tion of a railroad from Truro, Nova Scotia, to some point on the 
Pacific coast north of 49°, by way of Riviere du Loup, Ottawa, 
Sault Ste Marie, Bayfield, Superior, Pembina, Fort Garry, and 
the valley of the North Saskatchewan.** An offer of ten million 
dollars was proposed to be made to the Hudson’s bay company 
for all their rights in North America.** The last section of the 
plan ingeniously provided that if Prince Edward Island declined 
to enter, the benefits offered it should be omitted, but for the 
others all the provisions would be retained. Similar omissions 
were to be made in case Newfoundland, Nova Scotia, New Bruns- 

17 Ibid., 32. 

18 New Brunswick, Nova Scotia, Prince Edward Island, Newfoundland, Canada, 
British Columbia, and Vancouver’s Island. 

19**Commercial relations with British America,’’ House executive documents, 39 
congress, 1 session, no. 128, 32-34. 

20 The apportionment of the sum proposed, $85,700,000, was as follows: to Can- 
ada West, $36,500,000; to Canada East, $29,000,000; to Nova Seotia, $8,000,000; to 
New Brunswick, $7,000,000; to Newfoundland, $3,200,000; and to Prinee Edward 
Island, $2,000,000. In addition to these provisions, an annual grant of $1,646,000 in 
aid of local expenditures was offered. 

21 So that vessels of fifteen hundred tons could pass from the gulf of St. Laurence 


to lakes Superior and Michigan. 
22 Article nine. 


23 In addition, a guarantee of five per cent dividends upon the stock of the com- 
pany authorized by congress to construct such a road was promised. Surveys, school 
lands, and funds for internal improvements were next dealt with. 

24 Article eleven. The twelfth article provided for the conforming of local in- 
stitutions to the constitution and laws of the United States. 
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wick, and Canada declined to accept. There remained then the 
northwest territory and the Pacific provinces, to which were of- 
fered aid in the construction of a railway from the western ex- 
tremity of Superior, to the Pacific coast, by way of Pembina, 
Fort Garry, and the valley of the Saskatchewan * — and this was 
the heart of the proposition.” 

General N. P. Banks introduced this bill, exactly as drafted 
by Taylor, into the house of representatives on July 2, 1866, and 
after a second reading it was referred to the committee on for 
eign affairs, of which Banks himself was chairman.’ No definite 
action on this bill resulted, yet it precipitated a large amount of 
newspaper discussion, particularly in relation to the question of 
reciprocity, and thus served as a means of testing opinion on the 
whole subject of annexation, though the real purpose of the 
measure in connection with the northwest provinces was little 
understood. 

As a result of its abrogation by the United States, the Elgin- 
Marey reciprocity treaty came to an end on Mareh 17, 1866.* 
The precise reasons for its abrogation have been the subject of 
considerable discussion. Ina budget speech A. T. Galt declared, 
‘Tf there was one thing more than another, apart from the irri 
tation growing out of the events which happened during the late 
war, which instigated them in abrogating the reciprocity treaty, 

25 The organization of the territories of Selkirk, Saskatchewan, and Columbia, 
was also promised. 

26 In concluding his report Taylor defended its details, and declared finally, ‘‘I 
will not extend this paper by any presentation of what I regard as the great pre 
ponderance of benefit to the people of the provinces. I only reiterate that they have 
a right to demand of their present rulers two great objects, a Mediterranean to 
Superior, and a railway to the Pacific Ocean, and these before 1880; and I cannot 
believe these objects will be assured to this generation by a provincial confedera 
tion, or by the intervention of England. The United States may interpose, with 
the requisite guarantees; and if so, why shall we not combine to extend an American 


Union to the Arctie Cirele?’’ ‘‘Commercial relations with British Ameriea,’’ in 
House executive documents, 39 congress, 1 session, no. 128, 35. 

27 Journal of the house of representatives, 39 congress, 1 session (serial 1243 
945; also Congressional globe, 39 congress, 1 session, 3548. 

28 For concise accounts of the reciprocity treaty and its abrogation, see Frederick 
E. Haynes, ‘‘The reciprocity treaty with Canada of 1854,’’ in American economic 
association, Publications, 7: 417-486; and Chalfant Robinson, A history of two 
reciprocity treaties: the treaty with Canada in 1854, the treaty with the Hawaiiar 
islands in 1876, with a chapter on the treaty making power of the house of repre 
sentatives (New Haven, 1904). 
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it was the belief that they could compel us into a closer political 
alliance with them.’’** Sir John G. Bourinot writes, ‘‘ The com- 
mercial classes in the eastern and western states were, on the 
whole, favourable to an enlargement of the treaty, but the real 
cause of its repeal was the prejudice in the northern states 
against Canada on account of its supposed sympathy for the con- 
federate states during the Secession war. <A large body of men 
in the north believed that the repeal of the treaty would sooner 
or later foree Canada to join the republic. . .’’* There was 
a general feeling in the United States that the advantages acecru- 
ing to Canada under the treaty were far greater than those to the 
United States. American manufactured goods were rather high- 
ly taxed, and it was felt that Canadian legislation was damaging 
the trade of American carriers.** There seems to be no actual 
proof that the abrogation was brought about with the hope of 
securing annexation, but in Canada the belief was general that 
such was the motive. Mr. Robinson shows that in the debates 
on confederation at Quebee from February 3 to March 14, 1865, 
there was but one opinion, namely, that ‘‘the abrogation of the 
treaty was a lever to foree Canada from her allegiance to Eng- 
land and into the United States.’’** England’s indifference to 
the whole matter caused this to be the more keenly felt.** 

29 Quoted in J. 8. Willson, Sir Wilfred Laurier and the liberal party (London, 
1903), 2: 76, note. 

30 Sir John G. Bourinot, Canada under British rule, 1760-1900 (Cambridge, 1900), 
303. See also J. Laurence Laughlin and H. Parker Willis, Reciprocity (New York, 
[1903]), 57; and Robinson, A history of two reciprocity treaties, 70-75. ‘‘There 
is very little doubt,’’ writes Haynes, ‘‘that the attitude of the English towards the 
North during the civil war, was the direct cause of the abrogation of the treaty.’’ 
‘*The reciprocity treaty with Canada of 1854,’’ in American economic association, 
Publications, 7: 473. 

31 Jbid., 463. . Laughlin and Willis, Reciprocity, 62. Haynes says, however, ‘‘ The 
business sentiment favored a continuance of the policy of reciprocity, but it was 
overruled by the burst of patriotic feeling aroused throughout the nation.’’ ‘‘The 
reciprocity treaty with Canada of 1854,’’ in American economic association, Publica- 
tions, 7: 473. James W. Taylor. as an agent of the treasury department, examined 
the operations of the treaty, and reported in 1860, ‘‘There is but one sentiment 
west of Buffalo on the line of the great lakes, and that is hostility to the abrogation 
of the reciprocity treaty. If any change is demanded it is in a different direction — 
in favor of its territorial extension to the new province soon to be organized north- 


west of Minnesota and British Columbia, and of its enlargement, as soon as prac- 
ticable, so as to merit the designation of a zollverein or customs union.’’ House 
executive documents, 36 congress, 1 session, 13: no. 96 (serial 1057), 60. 

32 Robinson, A history of two reciprocity treaties, 71. 

33 Jbid.; Laughlin and Willis, Reciprocity, 58. In speaking of the treaty before 
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Certain utterances made at the commercial convention at De 

troit in July, 1865, stimulated the belief that abrogation was a 
political lever. To this convention came representatives of 
boards of trade and chambers of commerce of the United States 
and the British North American provinces. The convention 
favored enlarged reciprocal commercial intercourse, including 
the Selkirk settlement, British Columbia, and Vancouver’s Is 
land.** Before the convention, Mr. Potter, United States con 
sul at Montreal, made the following statement: ‘‘Now we are 
ready to give you in Canada the most perfect reciprocity. We 
will give you complete free trade, but we ask you to come and 
share with us the responsibilities of our own government. 
[ believe that in two years from the abrogation of the reciproe 
ity treaty the people of Canada themselves will apply for ad 
mission to the United States.’’* Taylor was present at this 
convention as a delegate of the St. Paul board of trade. Such 
utterances as that of Potter were widely quoted and discussed,” 
but the truth of the situation appears to be as stated in a re 
cent study of the treaty: ‘‘It cannot be denied that there was a 
feeling that if Canada desired annexation she would be wel 
comed as a part of the Union, England being willing, and there 
seems to be no doubt that if the abrogation of the reciprocity 
treaty were to bring about that result, the United States would 
look with complaceney upon such outecome.’’ 

Naturally those who believed annexation to be the motive of 


the English house of commons, Sir Edward Watkin said that it had been allowed to 
expire ‘‘owing mainly to the culpable negligence and maladroit management of 
those who have had charge of British interests.’’ Sir Edward Watkin, ( 
the states, recollections, 1851 to 1886 (London, 1887 389. Goldwin Sn wrote, 
‘*To the anger which the behaviour of a party in England had excited in A 
Canada owes the loss of the reciprocity treaty. . .’’ Canada and the ¢ 
question (London, 1891), 141. 

+t Proceedings of the commercial convention held in Detroit Ju 


and 14th, 1865 (Detroit, 1865), 8, 31, 98-195. 

35 Laughlin and Willis state that much of the annexation talk owed its origin to 
the disadvantage of the American producer of articles subject to 
revenue taxes—under the system developed during the eivil war as compared 
with producers in Canada who had no such burden. Reciprocity, 61. 

36 Quoted in Sir Edward Watkin, Canada and the states, 422. 


37 The Chicago Tribune said on January 6, 1866, ‘‘They [the Canadians] will 
stay out in the cold for a few years, and try all sorts of expedients, but in the end 
will be constrained to knock for admission into the great Republic. Potter was 
right when he predicted the abrogation of the treaty would cause annexation.’’ 


35 Robinson, A history of two reciprocity treatvwes, 74. 
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the treaty abrogation received the Banks bill as evidence that 
their fears were warranted.*® Some of the newspaper com- 
ment is of interest. ‘‘The door is open and a gentle rap will 
let them in,’’ said the Utica Telegraph.” The bill would en- 
courage a strong sentiment in favor of independent nationality, 
in the opinion of the Chicago Republican. ‘‘It is made public 
at a time when the Provinces are preparing to change their 
form of government for one that will render them practically 
more independent of the mother country, and that, by combin- 
ing their strength, will enable them to dictate and control their 
own future destiny, so long as the Government of Great Britain 
remains at peace with the United States.’’ ‘‘It is the best an- 
ti-Fenian measure that could be devised,’’ said the Detroit Post. 
‘‘It is probably intended to serve as the handle of a basket 
into which the fruit, when fully ripe, may drop,’’ wrote the Troy 
Whig—and a large number of similar explanations were of- 
fered in American newspapers. By the Canadian press the bill 
was received with condemnation or ridicule. ‘‘Mr. Taylor 
might next try his hand on a plan for the annexation of the 
moon,’’ said the Toronto Globe. In the opinion of the London 
Review, however, the ridiculous side disappeared when improve- 
ments in navigation were considered, and it declared, ‘‘Cana- 
dian politicians may be turned away from their bickerings and 
intrigues to consider a policy which will advance every interest 
in the provinee and will give a healthy stimulus to trade. . .”’ 
Sir Edward Watkin regarded the bill as an illustration of the 
‘consequences of vacillation and delay in the vigorous govern- 
ment of the Hudson’s Bay territory, and in all distant parts of 
the Empire.’’** A writer in a Winnipeg newspaper, ascribing 
to the bill an influence that may truly be ascribed to the abro- 
gation of the treaty, writes that it ‘‘proved a powerful motor in 


39 The debates in the senate on abrogation had shown, however, that the real 
reason was not the hope of annexation. 

40 The newspaper comments are to be found in a serap book in the Taylor papers. 

41 Canada and the states, 227-247. The author prints the bill in full, introducing 
it as follows: ‘‘Here is this insulting document printed verbatim. I challenge the 
quotation of any similar outrage on the part of any civilized natiom at peace with 
the Empire attacked.’’ Jbid., 228. Had a similar bill, as applied to the southern 
states, been introduced in the British house of commons, Mr. Watkin declares that 
the United States ambassador to the court of St. James would have been promptly 
recalled. Jbid., 227. 
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advaneing Confederation and assuring the marvellous achieve 
ment of a Canadian inter-oceanic communication.’’ ” 

But the real meaning of the proposition is to be found in its 
references to the British northwest, in two directions. possible 
annexation, and stimulation of interest in aiding a northern 
Pacific railway. ‘‘If the plan of union,’’ reads the bill, ‘‘shall 
only be aecepted in regard to the northwestern territory and 
the Pacific provinces, the United States will aid the construe 
tion, on the terms named, of a railway from the western ex 
tremity of Lake Superior, in the state of Minnesota, by way of 
Pembina, Fort Garry, and the valley of the Saskatchewan, to 
the Pacific coast, north of latitude 49°, besides securing all the 
rights and privileges of an American territory to the proposed 
Territories of Selkirk, Saskatchewan, and Columbia.’’?** The 
construction of a Pacific railway was one of Taylor’s chief in 
terests, as was the annexation of the British northwest. He 
believed that a popular vote in the northwest would favor union. 
On November 23, 1867, he wrote to Edward Cooper, ‘‘ West 
of the Great Lakes —from Lake Superior to the Pacific Coast 
there are only three isolated points where civilized society is 
established, namely, Selkirk Settlement, north of Minnesota 
and south of Lake Winnipeg; and a few miners from Montan: 
on the source of the Saskatchewan; and the colony of British 
Columbia, including Vancouver and Queen Charlotte Islands. 
Over this immense area, large enough to make five States equal 
in all respects to Minnesota, the European population does not 
exceed 30,000, nine-tenths of whom desire annexation to the 
United States. The press and people of British Columbia make 
public demonstrations in favor of the American connection.’’ * 
There were many forces in the direction of the annexation of 
the British northwest from 1860 to 1870, through the period of 
the war, during the Canadian confederation movement, and 
during the period of the first Riel disturbance, and the events 
preceding the organization of the province of Manitoba. Re 
cently a Canadian writer, discussing the strong annexation 

42 Winnipeg Daily Tribune, December 20, 1890. 


43‘*Commercial relations with British Ameriea,’’ in House executive documents, 


39 congress, 1 session, no. 128, 34. 


44 Letter in Taylor papers. 
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movement at Red river, the Fenian activities, and the indiffer- 
ence of England, together with the Riel revolution, said, ‘‘ Hard- 
ly do Canadians of this generation recognize by what narrow 
margin of chance Manitoba and indeed a large portion of the 
fertile belt in Rupert’s Land was saved to Canada and the 
Empire.’ * 

On March 6, 1868, the legislature of the state of Minnesota, in 
a memorial to the president and congress, said, ‘‘We regret to 
be informed of a purpose to transfer the territories between 
Minnesota and Alaska to the Dominion of Canada, by an order 
in council at London, without a vote of the people of Selkirk 
and the settlers upon the sources of the Saskatchewan River, 
who largely consist of emigrants from the United States; and 
we would respectfully urge that the President and Congress of 
the United States shall represent to the Government of Great 
Britain that such action will be an unwarrantable interference 
with the principle of self-government, and cannot be regarded 
with indifference by the people of the United States.’’** This 
resolution was presented with the suggestion that the cession of 
British northwest America to the United States might balance 
the account between Great Britain and the United States.“7 On 
July 27, 1868, Senator Ramsey of Minnesota introduced into the 
senate, in revised form, a resolution based upon Taylor’s ear- 
lier bill, the main provision of which was that the committee 
on foreign relations should take under consideration the advis- 
ability of a treaty between Great Britain and the United States 
providing for the cession to the United States of British Amer- 
ica west of longitude 90°.“ Other provisions relating to reci- 

45 H. Beckles Willson, Life of Lord Strathcona and Mount Royal (Boston, 1915), 
1: 4382. 

46 Minnesota general laws, 1868, p. 190. A draft of this resolution is to be found 


in the Taylor papers for 1868, and it is probable that Taylor was the author of the 
resolution. 

47 Minnesota general laws, 1868, p. 190. The more immediate concern of the 
legislature was the construction of a northern Pacifie railway, specifically mentioned 
in the resolution. 


48 Journal of the senate, 40 congress, 2 session, 777; Congressional globe, 40 con- 
session, 4503-4506. In preliminary form Senator Ramsey had brought his 
resolution to the attention of the senate some three months before the passage of the 
resolution of the Minnesota legislature. He had first introduced the matter on De- 
cember 9, 1867 (Congressional globe, December 9, 1867, 79). Somewhat changed in 
form the resolution was again brought before the senate on January 31, 1868 (ibid., 


gress, 2 
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procity, excise, navigation of lakes and canals, rights of vessels, 
and fisheries, were included, these being similar to those in 
Taylor’s plan. The conditions ot the cession, as proposed by 
Senator Ramsey, were: (1) the payment of six million dollars, 
to the Hudson’s bay company for its claims, (2) the assumption 
of the public debt of British Columbia, (3) aid in the construe 
tion of a northern Pacific railway, and (4) the organization of 
the territory into not less than three United States territories. 

This resolution of inquiry, after a minor change proposed by 
Senator Sumner, was adopted by the senate. 

During the negotiations preceding the treaty of Washington 
there was considerable feeling in favor of the cession of British 
America to the United States. Senator Sumner took the posi 
tion that the claims of the United States against Great Britain 
should be settled by the withdrawal of the British flag from this 
hemisphere, including provinces and islands. This proposition 
was set forth in speeches, and in his memorandum of January 


rn = . = oe ; é : , 
17, 1871, to Secretary Fish. Up to a certain point Secretary 
880). Thus it was presented in a second revision on July 27 About the same time 
that Ramsey first presented his resolution, Taylor wrote a letter to Edward Coope 
advocating a reconsideration of his earlier proposition. He believed that the vol 
tary annexation of Canada was not far distant, and attempted to analyze the situ 


tion in Nova Seotia, Newfoundland, Prince Edward Island, New Brunswick, Canada, 
and the west. Writing of Nova Scotia, he said, ‘‘Hon. Joseph Howe, the foremost 
man of this Province, led a party triumphantly in the late elections with the wate!) 
word Repeal: and, failing of repeal, he and his party openly proclaim that they 


prefer Annexation on the terms of the bill presented to Congress in June 1866 by 


Mr. Secretary McCulloch. This was deliberately said in a Protest against Conf 
eration, filed in the Colonial office by Messers Howe, Annan and others last w 
and has been often repeated on the hustings in Nova Scotia during t 
1867.’ Taylor to Cooper, November 23, 1867. Before the International commer ] 
convention which assembled at Portland, Maine, August 4 and 5, 1868, Ta 
vocated the Ramsey plan. Proccedinas of the convention, 45-47 

19 Journal of the senate, 40 congress, 2 session, 777. On December 9, 1867, in 
presenting his resolution in its first form, Senator Ramsey called attent 


approaching union of northwest British America and Canada. He believed that 
people of Selkirk Settlement and British Columbia preferred admission to the Ame 


ican union, and therefore he regarded it advisable to indieate the terms ar condi 


tions of such admission. He felt that such an arrangement ‘‘ might not only result 


in a desirable extension of our institutions in northwest America, but would go far 
to remove all grounds of offense and antagonism of interests between the communi 
ties planted in the valley of the St. Laurence.’’ Congressional globe, 40 congres 
2 session, 79. 

50 Charles F. Adams, ‘‘The treaty of Washington,’’ in Lee at Appomattox, and 


other papers (Boston, 1902), 101-104, 146-177. The entire subject of Sumner’s at 
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Fish urged upon the British minister the advisability of a Brit- 
ish cession of British America.*' Sir Edward Thornton made 
no secret of his feeling that such a separation would be welcomed 
by Great Britain.** President Grant himself hoped for the an- 
nexation of the provinces to the United States during his own 
administration.** It was frequently suggested that the ques- 
tion of Canadian independence or even annexation be submitted 
to the voters of the provinces. Such a vote on independence 
was favored, for example, by President Grant.** Taylor wrote 
to C. J. Brydges, ‘‘It is suggested that the English ministry 
might submit to the inhabitants of Selkirk and British Colum- 
bia, whether their preference is for political union with the 
Canadian Confederation or the United States: that, upon the 
unquestionable declaration in favor of the latter alternative, 
the United States should assume the discharge of all private 
claimations on account of the Alabama and similar cruisers: 
that a treaty determining a rule for international law for the 
future should be framed.’ 

titude in relation to the Alabama claims is discussed in this work. See also James 
F. Rhodes, History of the United States from the compromise of 1850 to the final 
restoration of home rule at the south in 1877 (New York, 1907), 6: 342. 

51 I[bid., 6: 354; Adams, Lee at Appomattoz, and other papers, 156-161. 

52 [bid., 156-160. Rhodes, History of the United States from the compromise of 
1850, 6: 354. On being urged in December, 1869, and January, 1870, by Secretary 
Fish that England should withdraw from America, Sir Edward Thornton on one 
oceasion replied, ‘‘Oh, you know that we cannot do. The Canadians find fault with 
me for saying so openly as I do that we are ready to let them go whenever they) 
shall wish; but they do not desire it.’’ Adams, Lee at Appomattox, and other 
papers, 157. 

53 I[bid., 161. Of the views of Grant, Sumner, and Fish, Mr. Adams writes, ‘‘ Mr. 
Sumner never contemplated forcible annexation as the result of a war with Great 
Britain growing out of his theory of national injuries. He did look to a voluntary 
and peaceable consolidation of adjacent English-speaking territories and their in- 
habitants. Grant also looked for such a consolidation, but was quite ready to have 
it come as the result of a campaign, and incidental beneficent compulsion. Again, 
Secretary Fish stood between the two.’’ Jbid., 153, note. On May 15, 1869, Taylor 
wrote as follows to N. W. Kittson, ‘‘ ‘But what,’ you will ask, ‘if Canada declines 
these measures of Western Improvement?’ In that case there will be a great pres- 
sure brought upon England and Canada to cede the territory west of 90° or the 
longitude of Fort William to the United States. Senator Ramsey’s proposition to 
that effect is before the Senate Committee on Foreign Affairs and I know that Pres. 
Genrl. Grant is most anxious for a Treaty with England which shall transfer the 
country between Minnesota and Alaska, in settlement of the Alabama Controversy 
and as a consideration for the establishment of complete Reciprocal trade with 
Canada.’’ Letter in Taylor papers. 

54 Adams, Lee at Appomattox, and other papers, 161. 

55 A letter dated January 15, 1870, in Taylor papers. 
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Realizing the nature of the Canadian attitude on the subject 
of annexation, and the impracticability of the idea, Secretary 
Fish abandoned the thought of it. The treaty of Washington, 
as well as the success of confederation, and the settlement of the 
Riel disturbance in the west, with the subsequent organization 
of the province of Manitoba, and above all, the plain fact that 
the Canadians themselves did not want to be annexed, effectual 
ly quieted the movements in that direction. It is of interest to 
note that in connection with the Riel revolt, the senate of the 
United States, on December &, 1869, passed a resolution request 
ing the president to communicate information to the Senate 
‘‘relating to the presence of honorable William MeDougall at 
Pembina, in Dakota Territory, and the opposition by the in 
habitants of Selkirk settlement to his assumption of the office 


of governor of the Northwest Territory.”’ On December 30, 
1869, Hamilton Fish issued a secret commission to James W. 


Taylor, appointing him a special agent of the state department, 
to investigate the revolt, as well as the general subject of the 
commercial and political relations of the northwest territory and 
the United States. On February 2, 1870, President Grant sub 
mitted a message to the senate on the matter, largely consisting 
of reports from Taylor to the state department. 
Tueopore C. Bieai 

RiversipeE Hicu Scuoo. 

MILWAUKEE, WISCONSIN 


56 Rhodes, History of the United States from the compromise of 1850, ¢ 
‘Fish saw clearly the insurmountable obstacle to our possession of Canada ‘ 
Canadians preferred the government of Great Britain to our own. Like the wis 
diplomat he was, he then dropped the unattainable from the diseussion and on N« 
vember 20, 1870 ‘asked merely an expression of regret on the part of Great Britair 
an acceptable declaration of principles of international law and payment of 


claims.’ ’’ Jbid., 355. 


57 Senate executive documents, 41 congress, 2 session, no. 


58 The commission is to be found in the Taylor papers. Taylor accepted the post 
and the department was advised fully on the situation north of the boundary 
59 Senate executive documents, 41 congress, 2 session, no. 33 In 1870 Tayl was 


appointed United States consul at Winnipeg 


On November 24, 1870, he wrote t 
Banks, ‘‘I have accepted the Winnipeg Consulate, believing that I ean ad 
annexation policy with which you are identified more effectively here thar 
where.’’ Banks replied, ‘‘I shall be glad to renew the proposition for t 
of the British Provinces to the Union, which you propose, and do not doubt t! 


may produce a good effect upon the public mind, both in the Provinees ay 
eountry.’’ Banks to Taylor, December 17, 1870. Some time after 
Taylor sent a redraft of his bill to the speaker of the housé 


January uA 871, 





NOTES AND DOCUMENTS 
American HistoricaL PERIODICALS 


At the present time about fifty periodicals devoted to history 
are published in the United States, but as the circulation of 
most of these is limited to certain localities, and to persons par- 
ticularly interested in the subject, the number of these period- 
icals and the historical activities calling for their publication is 
not generally known. A complete list of all that have been pub- 
lished is even harder to find, but as such a list will be published 
this year, some observations on these periodicals may be of in- 
terest to others besides historians, especially to those interested 
in the literary and cultural development of the country. 

Besides the journals devoted to history exclusively, there are 
others which have so much history and historical material in- 
cluded in them that one is inclined to think of them in that class. 
Such are the economic, political science, international law, folk- 
lore, geographic, sociological, archaeological, ethnological, and 
similar journals. Other fields, however, may be considered 
parts of the historical field, such as genealogy, with periodicals 
which, though catering to a selfish, narrow-visioned, albeit in- 
dustrious class, may some day be found of more use to the his- 
torical student than they have been as yet; numismaties, whose 
periodicals deal with one line of tangible sources for history; 
and antiquarianism, the blind alley of history. 

Two other kinds of periodicals are removed from considera- 
tion with reluctance and yet quite logically —the general peri- 
odicals and those dealing with a locality. The general have 
poetry, literary and political essays, besides the occasional his- 

1 This paper was read before the annual meeting of the American historical asso- 
ciation in Cincinnati, December 29, 1916. Since it was delivered it is worthy of note 
that no less than five historical periodicals have been started, all of them in 1917 and 
of great promise. These are the Lowisiana historical quarterly, Georgia historical 
quarterly, the New York historical society, Quarterly bulletin, Michigan history maga- 
zine, and the Wisconsin magazine of history. Three are published by the privately 


endowed or voluntary membership societies, and two by state supported societies; 
all of them start with a high standard. 
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torical article. They were the earliest kind of periodical to de- 
velop in the country; perforce, because the country could not 
support particularized journals, nor were there models of such 
in Europe. Some of this kind in earlier years were the Ameri- 
can magazine and historical chronicle, published in Boston from 
1743 to 1746; The United States magazine, a repository of his- 
tory, literature, and politics, which appeared in Philadelphia in 
1779; and Carey’s American museum, which ran for twelve vol- 
umes in Philadelphia from 1787 to 1792. In our own years such 
magazines are Atlantic, Harper’s, Century, and Scribner’s, and 
these frequently have real historical contributions. A mention 
only of Gideon Welles’ diary would serve to recall that many 
people read it, enjoyed it, and were informed thereby who would 
never have thought of purchasing that material when it ap- 
peared in book form or even of securing it from a library. Even 
a host of less high-class magazines sometimes allow something 
which has a semblance of history with a modicum of intellectual 
effort to appear in their pages. Similarly, the local magazines 
appealing to certain states or sections of the country, from the 
New Hampshire magazine (1793) and the New Englander 
(1843), and ineluding such well-known and high class period- 
icals as the New England magazine (1884) and Granite Month 
ly (1877), because they cater to a locality, have an interest in 
the local history, notable events, disputed happenings, old land- 
marks and their preservation, reminiscent stories, preservation 
of account books, diaries, and other records, which tends to- 
wards the development of historic interest and in some rare 
cases of the historic sense. 

If the subject matter presents questions as to what should 
be included among historical periodicals, so also does the mat- 
ter of regularity and frequency of publication. Some of 
our libraries in making their classifications and lists have 
despaired of finding a stable definition, and have adopted the 
word ‘‘serial’’? to cover everything not a collection of docu- 
ments or archives—everything which has appeared once with 
a prospect of indefinite continuance. Since there is, however, a 
fairly numerous class which appears with more or less regular- 
ity oftener than once a year, and less frequently than news- 
papers (as well as with a different character), much of thé 
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‘*serial’’? matter can be excluded, even though with it go many 
publications of historical societies and other agencies which are 
decidedly historical in character. 

It might seem to the scientific historian that a great number 
of periodicals masquerade under the designation of ‘‘histori- 
cal,’? and are not worthy of the name. If one turns to the 
premier historical periodical of the country, Zhe American his- 
torical review, it is found to contain articles which are the result 
of research, documents which are worthy of preservation, book 
reviews and news notes. To be a real historical periodical, a 
publication need not have all these classes in each number, but 
certainly no one class ought to be omitted all the time. If this is 
borne in mind, there are but few periodicals which will satisfy 
all scholars, and there are not many which are perused merely 
for enjoyment issue by issue. But just as the American his- 
torical review is consulted at some time by every historian, so 
even the lowliest historical magazine contains in its files mate- 
rial which even the historians at the top of the profession may 
consult as a valuable mine on some point. Further, it contains 
for periodical reading articles and news notes which are inter- 
esting and illuminating to the average layman. It is true, how- 
ever, that there are still too many specimens of the fourth of 
July or obituary address, or anniversary celebration speech 
(frequently by a politician with enough oratory to kill trust- 
worthiness) which find their way into some of our would-be 
serious and high class periodicals. 

In the matter of documents, letters, and the like, it is prob- 
able that those printed by our historieal periodicals and ac- 
cumulated through the years are such that they have given the 
greatest aid to historical research. Especially is this true of 
such as the Pennsylvania magazine of history and biography, 
the Virginia magazine, the William and Mary College historical 
quarterly. The publication of documents in these places allows 
scholars in different parts of the country to get illustrative 
material, and in some eases final notes, which distance and lack 
of knowledge of storehouses would otherwise make inaccessible. 

In book reviews, it is only very occasionally that anything 
worth while is done by the local or smaller historical periodical, 
but as real book reviewers are rare at the present time, even for 
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the best journals, scorn need not be heaped overmuch on the re- 
viewer in an obscure periodical for his inexpertness in this par- 
ticular field. 

As for news notes, they are sometimes trivial, but sometimes 
are worthy of the periodical, and if read consistently, give a 
picture of historical activity in a locality which is worth while 
even to a stranger. The Minnesota history bulletin and lowa 
journal of history and politics are examples of excellence, but 
frequently columns of news notes are not worth while even for 
the local readers. 

In point of time, the first American historical periodicals came 
as an expression of the patriotic feeling in the era of the war of 
1812. These publications (all in Philadelphia) were: Walsh’s 
American review of history and politics, 1811-1812; The war, 
1812-1813; The American weekly messenger, or state papers, 
history, and politics, 1813-1815; The historical register of the 
United States, 1814-1816. Publications prompted by war feel 
ing were found later in the civil war period, as they are to be 
found today in Europe. Other short-lived publications, ap 
proximating more closely to the modern standards, appeared 
mainly in Philadelphia, but also, in 1823, in Concord, New 
Hampshire (Collections, historical and miscellaneous), in 
1825 in Worcester, Massachusetts, and in 1836 in New Haven, 
Connecticut. 

In 1842 the American pioneer appeared in Cincinnati, the o1 
gan of the Logan historical society, and the first of that numer- 
ous collection of magazines in Ohio, some nominally literary, 
but all having historical interests, and indicating — short-lived 
though most of them were—that the literary and historical 
spirit was bound to find expression in the trans-Allegheny re 
gion which was still considered very new by the more cultured 
east. The American pioneer is typical of the class of pioneer 
journals, containing much material about frontier life in the 
form of reminiscences, or of interviews with old settlers. This 
material is of course sometimes mixed with fiction and frequent 
ly eontains exaggerated conceptions of the part the relator 
played. Other periodicals of this type are Olden time (Pitts 
burgh 1846-1848) and the Firelands pioneer (1858). 


The first of the genealogical publications was started, natur- 
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ally enough in New England, with the New Hampshire reposi- 
tory, which in 1847 became the New England historical and gen- 
ealogical register. This is the oldest of these periodicals ex- 
isting today, and although it is classed mainly as genealogical, 
it has contained much local history, documents, and some treat- 
ment of larger historical questions. Other genealogical maga- 
zines followed, notably the New York genealogical and biogra- 
phical record in 1870; there have even been magazines pertain- 
ing to particular families, such as the Keim, Kimball, Paine, 
and Grant families. 

Dawson’s Historical magazine was the first suecessful maga- 
zine of prominence devoted to history, and in its twenty-three 
volumes from 1857 to 1875 it established the possibility of such 
an enterprise, not, it must be noted, as a result of the labors of a 
body of men interested in the historical cause, but as a business 
venture. Later came other such magazines, the Magazine of 
American history (1877-1893), out of which Mrs. Lamb is said to 
have made money; and others still in existence. 

With all the literary activity in certain southern capitals be- 
fore the civil war, it is perhaps strange that no historical publi- 
cation was started, unless the feeling that literature and his- 
tory are not congenial, either as to method or results, was po- 
tent there long before modern cavilers could utter their beliefs. 
The Virginia historical register (1848-1853)—its suecessor was 
The Vijginia historical reporter—was an annual publica- 
tion, and it was the only historical publication in the south 
before the civil war. After the war, it was first the in- 
tense feeling developed by believers in a lost cause which 
brought forth periodicals which were historical in character, as 
soon as there was time and money to spare,—Land we love 
(1866-1868); Our living and our dead (1874-1876); Confeder- 
ate annals (1882). It was not until 1892 that the William and 
Mary College historical quarterly began, and the next year The 
Virginia magazine of history and biography; then followed the 
Quarterly of the Texas state historical association in 1897, which 
became the Southwestern historical quarterly in 1912; the North 
Carolina historical and genealogical register in 1900 and the 
South Carolina historical and genealogical magazine in the same 
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year. Whatever the reason for the late appearance of this class 
of periodicals in the south, certainly the publications of the new 
south have had a large degree of excellence. 

To the west belongs the credit of the first state magazine of 
history, and to the newer west, too. This was the lowa state 
historical society’s Annals, which began in 18638. Similar peri 
odicals devoted to the historical interests of a state and becom 
ing foremost in their field are the Pennsylvania magazine 
(1877), the Virginia magazine (1893), the Maine historical and 
genealogical recorder (1884-1898), and others more recent which 
show great promise in Maryland, Illinois, Indiana, Missouri, 
Iowa, Tennessee, Kentucky, Oregon, Washington, and Utah. 

But not only did these state periodicals start and find a con 
stituency which would support them but smaller localities too 
were establishing periodicals to record their history. The Mad 
river valley pioneer in Ohio, which appeared for one number in 
1870, is probably the first of this type, but others followed in 
different parts of the country — Old times in North Yarmouth, 
Maine, which ran for nearly eight years from 1877; the New- 
port historical magazine (Rhode Island) for four years (1880- 
1884), and then for three years more as the Rhode Island his 
torical magazine; and so on, mainly in New England. Of these, 
note must be made of the Dedham historical register (1890- 
1903), the Medford historical register (1898-date), and of the 
most recent, The Vineland (New Jersey) historical magazine 
(1916). Most of these were established without hopes of gain 
by a loeal enthusiast or a group in an historical society, some- 
times with faulty methods or misdirected aims, but all giving 
evidence of the outbreak of the historical instinct mixed perhaps 
generously, with the antiquarian. 

It will be noted that of historical periodicals devoted to a lo- 
“ality, the state magazines were the first which could find a sup- 
porting constituency, then those of the smaller region. After 
these, with an increase of the historical sense which sees things 
in larger relations than those of small units, came the historical 
periodicals devoted to sections of the country, such as the Maq- 
azine of western history (1884) ; the Gulf states historical maga 
zine which lasted for only two volumes (1902-1904) ; the Maga 
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zie of New England history (1891-1893); the Southwestern 
historical quarterly (1912) developing out of the Texas Quarter- 
ly; Old Santa Fé (1913); and the Muississippr Vattey Histort- 
caAL Review (1914). These ought to be, and in some respects 
are the best of the historical magazines in the country after the 
American historical review. 

Yet this does not exhaust the kinds of historical periodicals 
which have sprung up in later years, for there are journals 
which are denominational (Journal of the Presbyterian histori- 
cal society [1901]; Catholic historical review [1915]); racial 
(Journal of negro history [1916]; Deutsch-Amerikanische 
Geschichtsblatter [1901]); military (Military historian and 
economist [1916]); teaching (History teacher’s magazine 
[1909]); and those issued by colleges and containing more than 
monographs (William and Mary; Smith). 

These historical periodicals are evidence of certain stages in 
the literary and cultural history of the country. They are 
found first in localities where there was the earliest leisure, the 
greatest educational advantages, and a due proportion of the 
professional classes. As to whether homogeneity of the pop- 
ulation was a necessity for such efforts is a question. Outside 
of Philadelphia, of Boston and its vicinity, and a little later of 
New York, the things of note are the searcity in the south, and 
the prolificness of the Ohio valley region. It remained for the 
further west to establish the state-supported and state-directed 
periodicals, as in lowa, Minnesota, Missouri, Illinois. As with 
their historical societies, it has seemed difficult for the unsub- 
sidized association of individuals to do so much, either local- 
ly or generally; but though this statement is absolutely true 
for the local and state societies and their periodicals, it is to be 
noted that the formation of the Mississippi Valley Historical 
Association and the publication of its Review was directly due 
to the same spirit which manifested itself in the earlier societies 
and publications. 

With the development of the historical sense and a desire for 
information comes the popularizer and the commercial exploiter. 
Some of the earlier business historians— Mrs. Lamb, Lossing 


—made money out of their ventures, but they deserve credit, 
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nevertheless, for keeping a high standard and for educating 
while popularizing. In later years gaudy covers, profuse illus 
tration, and unexpected headlines tend to attract and interest 
the populace and result in certain beneficial effects, such as 
familiarizing the lay reader with the interest and value of doeu 
ments (as occasionally printed), and with the broader signifi 
cance of well-known places and events, and with information 
worth while in itself (at times). The trouble is that much well 
written trash, or popular articles, or even misinformation, pas 
es for history along with the rest. By reading such material 
people are deceived into thinking themselves real historical 
students, just as by reading some popular magazines they are 
deceived into thinking they are reading literature, or, at the 
theatre, by the scenic effects, costumes, lighting, music, they are 
deceived into thinking they are witnessing real drama. The 
encouraging thing about the subject is that there have arisen 
as many first-class publications in their own fields as there have 
in the past ten or twelve years. At the head stand the Musstss1 
pt VaLLey Historica Review and other publications covering 
more than one state, then a number of excellent state periodi 
cals, and then certain local publications. It is rather a hopeful 
outlook from the historical point of view for the cultural devel 
opment of the country. 

Aveustus Hunt Sueari 
GROSVENOR LIBRARY 
BurraLto, New York 


Tue Auton Riot 


A copy of the following letter has been sent the managing 
editor by Mrs. Charles P. Noyes of St. Paul, Minnesota, a «i 
scendant of the writer, Winthrop S. Gilman. He was one of the 
firm of Godfrey and Gilman, prominent traders, and owners of 
Alton’s first commission house in the day when that humming 
little city was the rival of St. Louis. So far as it is known, this 
letter, addressed to Dr. Chandler Robbins Gilman of New York, 
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has never before been published. Written the day after the 
Alton riot by an active defender of Lovejoy’s press, it is a docu- 
ment of peculiar interest and value. 


Dr. C. R. Gilman postmarked Upper Alton 
care Nov. 9 
Mess. L. M. Hoffman & Co Ill. 
New York. Mail. 


Alton 8 Novem. 1837. 
Dear Doetor, 

Yours of — ulto with the prison sketch is at hand & will appear 
in the November number of the Herald —I have but a few moments to 
spare to write to give you early information of the mob of last night of 
which I presume you will hear an early account. Great excitement has 
prevailed here against abolition — Mr. Lovejoy had a press arrived night 
before last, & I consented to have it stored in our warehouse,' there being 
about 30 of our citizens well armed in the building to defend it. 

Thro’ yesterday we did not hear much noise & last night about 14 
citizens of whom I was one remained in the building with plenty of fire 
arms, which under the authority of the Mayor were to be used in de- 
fending the property. — it was a bright moonlight night & at about 10- 
o'clock an armed mob of some 30 desperadoes assembled in front & de- 
manded the Press —I assured them that we would not deliver it & that 
we had been told by the Mayor to protect our property & we would do it 
with our lives — They then threw stones in the windows & broke the 2d 
story ones in in a few minutes & they fired upon us at the doors — our 
men then fired & killed one of their number — they then were more quiet 
for a few minutes, but returned again having ladders lashed together & 
materials prepared to set the Warehouse on fire at the roof — Occasional 
guns were fired & dreadful cursings & threats on their part — They ran 
up the ladder & we found the only way to prevent them was to come out 
of the building & fire — We did so & slightly wounded two or three of 
them, but they had the advantage by this time of some 40 or 50 in num- 
bers & I learn they [sic] (a number of them were sent up from St. Louis) 
which I presume true — We again went out on their renewed attempt at 
the roof, but they had fearful advantages having stationed men behind 
the adjoining building & at a pile of boards on the landing. — Mr. Love- 


: Winthrop 8S. Gilman was one of the firm of Godfrey and Gilman of Alton. 


Captain Benjamin Godfrey, the founder of Monticello Seminary, was the senior 
partner. 
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joy & Mr. Weller were then shot by the mob — Mr. Lovjoy lived only to 
reach our Compting room & expired on the floor in a few minutes — Mr 
Weller was shot in the leg about the knee joint not dangerous Our 
men retired into the building & altho we had been about 114 or 2 Hours 
in Conflict & the Chureh Bells ringing — so numerous were the mob & 
its friends that the Mayor & Constable could not do any thing & the 
citizens could not be rallied in sufficient force to offer any chance of sue 
cess. — We then called to them that Mr. Lovejoy was dead & we wished 
to end the affray on some terms — They replied with dreadful curses 
that our lives should all be forfeited in the building With the roof of 
our warehouse already on fire, it was folly to resist longer, as it would 
only be at the almost certain sacrifice of our lives & the complete di 
struction of some 20 or 30.000 of property by fire — Mr. H. T. West who 
was outside the building acquainted with many of the mob acted nobly 
— Came to our lower door & told us to escape down the river (that the 
mob would not fire on us when leaving) All of our men but two or 
three who staid by the wounded (two wounded in number, Mr. Rof &' 
Weller, both in the leg) ran on the river bank without arms & eseaped, 
notwithstanding the heartless creatures fired at us as we ran Mr. 
Long was one of our Company — I had taken my wife? to Upper Alton 
expecting some trouble & after sleeping till daylight in the house of a 
friend here I walked up there & returned immediately after breakfast 
The mob entered the building threw out & destroyed the press, but did 
not injure (as I knew of) any of our property, not even the guns which 
we left. Mr. West ascended the ladder & put out the fire on the roof 


which had not kindled much — If we had staid in a short time longer, 
the whole property must have been destroyed as the mob were deter 
mined to blow up the house by powder if necessary To-day 


object being accomplished) all is as quiet as could be expected & 
ticipate no further trouble — Thus has ended our attempt to sustain la 
which we felt it a solemn duty to do & which we engaged in with 
prayer — The result is we cannot do it — resistance is useless & we must 
yield for the present to the powers that be 

I do not apprehend further serious disturbance — My wife is quite 
well & our baby * (Arthur Gilman, born June 22, 1837) grows finely) 


2 Abia Swift Lippincott, eldest daughter of Rev. Thomas Lippincott by his first 
wife, Patience Swift. Mr. Lippincott was one of the pioneer home missionaries of 
the Presbyterian church in Illinois and was living at this time in Upper Alton 


> Arthur, Mr. Gilman’s second son of that name, was a writer and edueator of 
Cambridge, Massachusetts. He and his second wife, Stella Seott, ol Alabama, col 
ceived the plan for the higher education of women, which resulted in the establisl 


ment of the Harvard annex, later Radcliffe college 
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Dont fail to send the Prison Sketches monthly — They are very much 
admired by Mr. Corey & our Exet. Com. 

With kind & affectionate remembrances to Eliza* I remain, your at- 
tached brother W. S. GILMAN. 


Mr. Lovejoy had three buck shot or small balls in the breast. 

P. S. Abia sends a great deal of love to Serena’ & Eliza — Benja- 
min ° left about 8 days since for Galena & will not probably be back for 
a week. —I cannot send you any money immediately but will endeavor 
to do so ere long — I expect to send you the Alton Telegraph giving ace 
of our Publie Meeting & by my protest you will see I was in a very small 
minority — Did I do right? W.S. G. 


4 Elizabeth Hale Gilman, Mr. Gilman’s sister, who married in 1830, Martin Hoff- 
man of New York, a member of the firm of L. M. Hoffman & Company. 

5 Serena Hoffman, daughter of Martin and Beulah (Murray) Hoffman and sister 
of Martin Hoffman mentioned above, was the first wife of Mr. Gilman’s brother, Dr. 
Chandler Robbins Gilman, to whom this letter is addressed. Dr. Gilman was a 
practising physician and a professor in the College of Physicians and Surgeons, of 
New York. 

® Benjamin Ives Gilman, another of Mr. Gilman’s brothers, who afterwards en- 
tered the firm, when its name was changed to Godfrey, Gilman & Co. Bejamin I. 
Gilman moved later to Monticello, where he died in 1866. 





























REVIEWS OF BOOKS 


Spiritual interpretation of history. By Shailer Mathews, A.M., D.D., 
LL.D., professor of historical and comparative theology and dean 
of the divinity school, University of Chicago. | William Belden 
Noble lectures} (Cambridge: Harvard university press, 1916. 227 
p. $1.50) 

Does history mean the ‘‘utilization of documents,’’ — the expression 
in literary form of the results of research in ‘‘sources’’ and synthesis 
in accordance with ascertained principles of method? Or does the word 
properly connote that which has happened, — das Geschchene? Which- 
ever view one takes, one meets further questions. Viewed from the 
standpoint of method, can history be a science? Viewed as the events 
themselves, does history consist of scattered facts or groups of facts, or 
of an unfolding whole? And if the latter, what is the principle of the 
unfolding? 

In the volume before us, which contains six lectures delivered at 
Harvard university upon the William Belden Noble foundation, Mr. 
Shailer Mathews, with much learning and profundity of thought, and 
with great charm of expression, attacks that interpretation of history, 
in the second of the senses suggested above, which posits as fundamental 
or predominant the materialistic or economic factors; and offers instead 
a ‘“‘spiritual interpretation of history.’’ Almost at the outset Mr. 
Mathews declares that he sets before himself ‘‘no such task as that of 
the philosopher ;’’ but the reader will question this disclaimer and will 
find in the book an impressive presentation of philosophical idealism, 
held close, indeed, as the author intends, to the actualities of life. If 
it is not with the other-worldliness of the city of God that Mr. Mathews 
would deal, it is because he sees the city of God nascent in this world 
of men. 

In the first lecture, he bringsS to the bar of criticism the economie in- 
terpretation of history, emphasizing the tendency of those who adhere to 
this school to neglect the ‘‘plus’’ factors of personality, great men, ideals 
in social customs, and other non-economic elements of human life. At 
the close of this discourse he discusses the limits of a spiritual interpre- 
tation of history set by a real world; then, contending that, instead of a 
single hypothesis, the historian should employ a ‘‘multiple’’ hypothesis, 
because ‘‘it may very well be that he will discover that human history 
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is carried along by a variety of forces which are capable of no synthesis 
this side of metaphysies,’’ Mr. Mathews in his next lecture declares that 
tendencies and directions in history may not be judged except by the 
examination of long periods. ‘‘It is through perspective that history is 
to be interpreted.’’ Carrying this thought over into a rapid survey of 
history as a whole, he proceeds to support his thesis by a selection of 
special periods — the development of Greece, the early years of chris- 
tianity, and the protestant reformation. In modern times he sees a 
proof of the recognition of spiritual forces in the growing emphasis 
which economic thought lays upon consumption as over against produc- 
tion. But a larger proof is attempted in the three following chapters, 
which adduce, as evidence of the justness of maintaining the presence 
of a spiritual factor in the world’s progress, the substitution of moral 
control for the control of force; the growing recognition of the worth 
of the individual; and the increasing transformation of ‘‘rights’’ into 
‘*justice.’’ The last lecture of the series makes practical application 
of the principles evolved in their bearing on the intellectual life, on 
social reconstruction, and on foreign missions. 

If this summary suggests to the professional student of history in the 
narrower sense something of the ‘‘all History shows’’ type of sermon 
which he not infrequently hears with sorrow, the reading of the book 
will dispel the false reminder: for it is Mr. Mathews who speaks and 
it does not need the apparatus of references to works of German, French, 
and English writers in the fields of religion and church history, sociol- 
ogy, philosophy and comparative law, to persuade one that here is a 
product of a deep and wide scholarship. The learning is accompanied 
with a felicity of expression that delights: as when Mr. Mathews de- 
scribes a certain type of historiography as ‘‘an infinite number of doe- 
tors’ theses united by a card eatalog;’’ and when he says that ‘‘the gen- 
eral curves of statistics are not composed of individuals. They are 
only the fences on each side of the road we individuals travel at our 
own pace, and they in no way prevent some of us every now and then 
from jumping over the fence.’’ Sometimes, indeed, this manner of 
argument by an illustration or by an analogy has its dangers, but it is 
always entertaining. 


Of course, as the argument proceeds, questions arise in the reader’s 
mind. What tribunal shall pass on the ‘‘long periods,’’ necessary for 
historical inductions? What estimate shall be made of periods of retro- 
gression? Some of the deductions as to a super-person, applied to some 
times and places of history, might be used to prove anything but 
beneficent tendency or guidance. After all, the technical student of 
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history may be tempted to say, how much do we really know of these 
long periods, particularly of those which are so little documented ? 

Nevertheless, if the over-skeptical student of documents be disposed 
to apply to Mr. Mathews the latter’s own saying —that the historian 
who enters into metaphysics ‘‘has gone to a far country from whose 
bourne he will never return a historian,’’ he will readily concede the 
stimulating effect of this review of the past with outlook towards the 
future, and will greet it as a highly suggestive critique of those mat 
rialistic philosophies of history which are no more historical, and which 
are certainly far less inspiring. 

St. George L. Stoussa1 


Purpose of history. By Frederick J. E. Woodbridge. New York: 
Columbia university press, 1916. $1.00 net 

The lectures comprised in this volume constitute an endeavor *‘to dis- 
cover in what sense the idea of purpose in history is appropriate.’’ It is 
contended that history is pluralistic, having many practically discon 
nected strands, so that there are in fact as many histories as there are in 
terests. Historie evolution is presented in Bergsonian fashion as a con- 
tinuous creative process in which surviving elements are temporarily r 
shaped, but in which there is no unity, direction, beginning, or goal 
except what may be arbitrarily assumed by the acceptance of some lim- 
ited point of view. Historic continuity is, however, emphasized, but the 
danger into which evolutionists fall of confusing continuity with causa 
tion is clearly pointed out. And a degree of purpose, humanly speaking, 
is admitted in that man in the pursuit of spiritual ends may seek to 
round out to some fulfillment certain traditional tendencies. 

The book is an able presentation of the trend of philosophic thinking 
as applied to the interpretation of history. Its thesis is in contrast, 
however, with the later point of view of the social sciences, which looks 
with more favor on an interpretation of social evolution as a convergence 
toward ‘‘one far-off divine event”’ in the form of the eventual realization 
of social ideals. 


Fore ign polr y of Woodrow Wilson, 1913-1917. By Edgar E. Robinson, 
assistant professor of American history, Leland Stanford Junior 
university, and Victor J. West, assistant professor of political sei- 


ence, Leland Stanford Junior university. (New York: Maemillan 
company, 1917. 428 p. $2.25 net) 


The aim of the authors of this book has been to present a coneise re 
view of the development of President Wilson’s foreign policy from his 
accession to the presidency in 1913 to the entrance of the United States 
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into the great war in 1917. The descriptive matter in the text is supple- 
mented by an appendix which constitutes more than half the volume and 
which contains some ninety documents consisting of addresses delivered 
by President Wilson before congress and before various publie and pri- 
vate gatherings; diplomatic notes written by himself or by Mr. Bryan 
or Mr. Lansing; and other papers which relate to the American foreign 
policy. 

The principal questions of foreign policy which have oceupied the at- 
tention of President Wilson are those arising out of our relations with 
Mexico in consequence of Huerta’s accession to the presidency, with 
Japan on aceount of California’s anti-Japanese land ownership legisla- 
tion, the question of the Panama tolls controversy with Great Britain, 
and the various controversies with Great Britain, France, and Germany, 
precipitated by the outbreak of the European war in 1914. President 
Wilson’s policy in dealing with these questions and his views on the 
larger aspects of international politics to which they gave rise are briefly 
analyzed and set forth in intelligible and popular language. Unfor- 
tunately the authors have followed the chronological method of treat- 
ment, in consequence of which we find the president’s Mexican policy 
considered in some eight or ten different parts of the book. The effect is 
a little disconcerting to the reader and we think it would have been bet- 
ter to have followed the topical method and treated fully each subject in 
one place without constantly jumping from one question to another 
throughout the book. 

The attitude of approach of the authors is distinctly sympathetic and 
expository rather than critical. They refrain from condemning even the 
Mexican policy of the president which has been the subject of attack 
from so many quarters. That policy, they assert, merited praise even if 
it did not lead to the immediate restoration of order. ‘‘The motives 
which actuated it,’’ we are told, ‘‘the ends which it tried to achieve, the 
principles which guided it and the means which it used would have been 
precisely the same.’’ They must, therefore, be judged ‘‘not primarily 
by the immediate results but with reference to their permanent value to 
serve the desirable permanent purposes they are caleulated to serve.’’ 
They point out that in consequence of the democratic party’s having been 
out of power for sixteen years President Wilson in taking office in 1913 
had not only to formulate a foreign policy but to interpret that policy to 
the American people. Mr. Wilson accepted the task with a deep sense 
of responsibility and in expounding the principles of an American policy 
he made a great, if not the greatest, contribution to the preparation of 
America for participation in the world war. With a few justifiable 
exceptions, we are told, his poliey was logieal and consistent and was 
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characterized by high ideals, the spirit of humanity, a strong faith in 
demoeracy and a high regard for justice, the equality of nations, and the 
right of peoples everywhere to govern themselves. Not the least sig 
nificant features of his policy was in boldly eutting loose from the old 
poliey of isolation from Europe and advocating the policy of interna 
tional codperation through the organization of a league to enforee peac 


JAMES W. GARNER 


Fore ign relations of the United States. by Le nry Ray mond Muss \ and 
Stephen Pierce Duggan. |Proceedings of the academy of political 
science in the city of New York, volume VII, numbers 2 and 3} 
(New York: Academy of political science, Columbia university, 
1917. 460 p. $1.50) 

This publication consists of the addresses and discussions delivered at 
the national conference on foreign relations of the United States held at 
Long Beach, New York, May 28 to June 1, 1917, under the auspices of 
the Academy of political science with the codperation of the American 
society of international law. The object of the conference, as stated in 
the report of the director, ‘‘was to create and diffuse what President 
Butler so happily phrased as the ‘international mind,’ ’’ since ‘‘a proper 
attitude towards the international situation upon the part of the Ameri 
can people could come only as the result of a campaign of education, for 
it is generally admitted that because of our comparative isolation, even 
intelligent Americans were not properly informed upon the historieal, 
political, and economic background of the great war raging in Europe.”’ 

To this end, representatives of the leading newspapers and magazines, 
and societies devoted to the study of international relations, national 
policies, peace, and kindred subjects, were invited to attend. Repri 
sentatives of various political parties, the leading universities, and se\ 
eral foreign states also participated. 

The speakers were evidently chosen with a view to representing all 
shades of opinion. Besides statesmen as Charles E. Hughes, Simeon E 
Baldwin, and the diplomatic representatives at Washington of a number 
of states, and authorities on international law and diplomacy as Profes 
sors John Bassett Moore and George Grafton Wilson, the program con 
tained such names as Felix Adler, Hamilton Holt, Jane Addams, Oswald 
Garrison Villard, William English Walling, and Frederick C. Howe 
The program committee clearly felt themselves tied to no propaganda or 
school of thought and as a result the actual diversity of opinion which 
exists on many questions of international relations was well brought out 
in the papers and discussions. Judged by the suggestive ideas developed, 


the stimulating discussion, and the wide publicity given through the 
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hearty cooperation accorded by the press, the conference attained its ob- 
ject. It is particularly fortunate at this time, that this valuable material 
should have been so promptly put in a form, conveniently arranged by 
topics, and made available by an adequate index. 

In accordance with the objects of the conference the papers attempt 
to present the various problems now before the world with sugges- 
tions for their solution. Their value is practical rather than historical 
or scientific. The volume is divided into four major sections dealing 
with the democratic ideal in world organization, future Pan American 
relations, future relations in the far east, and investments and conces- 
sions as causes of international conflict. Among the questions consid- 
ered are the league to enforce peace and methods of world organization, 
the problem of nationality, freedom of the seas, secret diplomacy, the 
Caribbean question, the Monroe Doctrine and Pan Americanism, the re- 
lations of the United States to China and Japan, the constitutional posi- 
tion of treaties in the United States, economic imperialism, and dollar 
diplomacy. 

While as was to be expected the papers differ greatly in value, the 
volume deserves careful study by all interested in the problems of con- 
structive statesmanship which beset the world. 

Quincy WriGiut 


Thirty-seven years of Holland-American relations, 1803-1840. By Peter 
Hoekstra. (Grand Rapids, Michigan: Eerdmans-Sevensma com- 
pany, 1916. 184 p. $1.00) 

This book opens with a short general introduction in which are sketched 
several different lines of connection between Holland and the North 
American continent during the past three centuries. The author takes 
oceasion incidentally to point out that Dutch emigration to the American 
middle west in 1846 was begun by ‘‘Seceders (AFGESCHEIDENEN) 
from the Established Churech’’ and was, therefore, due to religious per- 
secution rather than to economie forces. The use of a word in capital 
letters does not prove the statement, but to do that is not the author’s 
purpose; having afforded the reader some historical background, he de- 
votes the remainder of his study to international relations. 

In the years from 1803 to 1813 relations between Holland and the 
United States grew out of trade and navigation. Americans reaped 
considerable profit until Holland, virtually annexed to France, was sub- 
jected to the restrictions of Napoleon’s continental system; thus French 
decrees and British orders in council practically ruined American trade 
with Holland. When Holland had regained its independence after the 
overthrow of Napoleon, the United States lost no time in demanding 
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compensation for the injuries sustained ‘‘by the unwarrantable seizure, 
destruction, and even confiseation’’ of American property in Dutch 
ports. These spoliation claims were dropped in 1820 when it dawned 
upon American diplomats that France, not Holland, was the real offender 
against American neutrality. 

Meanwhile, the United States had decided upon the policy of partial 
reciprocity in its trade relations with Holland. From 1818 to 1840 
commercial intercourse gave rise to the only questions at issue between 
the two nations, especially with reference to the discriminations prac 
ticed by the Dutch government in favor of its own commercial and trad- 
ing classes. After years of dispute diplomatic negotiations culminated 
in the conclusion of a treaty which produced a more perfect reciprocity 
and a more friendly understanding. 

Mr. Hoekstra’s readable account is supplied with a good bibliography 
and plentiful footnote references to hitherto unused manuscripts in 
American, British, and Dutch archives and to books in French, Duteh, 
and English. An index would have made the contents of the book easily 
accessible. 


J. VAN DER ZE! 


The Leveller movement. A study in the history and political theory of 
the English great civil war. By Theodore Calvin Pease, Ph.D., 
associate in history, University of Illinois. (Washington: American 
historical association, London: Humphrey Milford, Oxford univer- 
sity press, 1916. 406 p. $1.50 net) 

This is a University of Chicago doctoral dissertation which was award 
ed the Herbert Baxter Adams prize for 1915. It is a thoughtful work, 
based largely on a careful reading in the formidable mass of pamphlets 
begotten by those fertile contentious minds who were so active during 
the troubled years of the civil war and the commonwealth. It portrays 
a most significant, if unsuccessful attempt to secure a form of govern- 
ment substantially of the type later adopted by the United States —a 
system based on a paramount law embodied in a written constitution, 
as contrasted with the system, which came to prevail in England, of par 
liamentary supremacy. Mr. Pease brings out clearly that parliament 
starting, in the eonflict against the crown, with the assertion of the su 
premacy of the law only gradually came to assert its own supremacy 
As late as 1642 ‘‘it was only as the interpreter of the law that it claimed 
sovereignty for itself.’’ It was in opposing this course of development 
that the Levellers developed views so rich in possibilities for the future 
“The fact,’? says our author, ‘‘that a subordinate party in the Great 
Rebellion assumed the doctrinal position of the American Whigs in th: 
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Revolution of 1775 has hardly been emphasized.’’ The parliamentary 
encroachments which provoked the American revolution were manipu- 
lated by a monarch aiming at a revival of despotism and were resisted 
also by the English whigs; but that does not affect the validity of the 
present thesis. The essay confines itself ‘‘almost exclusively with the 
events and theories of 1640-1660.’’ Perhaps one could never hope to 
trace to their remote and complex sources the ideas of the Levellers, but 
one may hope for some future attempt to trace a possible connection be- 
tween them and those which inspired the framers of the American con- 
stitution. 

A human touch is given to the discussion by making that most per- 
sistent of agitators, John Lilburne, the Hamlet of the piece: we come 
to know him better and in a more intimate setting than ever before. 
While professedly an appreciation, ‘‘an attempt to show what is best in 
the men and their ideals,’’ the analysis of their aims is generally dis- 
criminating. There is a selected, critical bibliography, in which, how- 
ever, pamphlets are not included because of the British museum’s catalog 
of the Thomason collection. To make up for this omission, each pamphlet 
is deseribed in some detail when first cited. The author makes his points 
with precision and emphasis, writing with a gravity befitting —no 
doubt — those times which tried men’s souls. The copious extracts 
quoted in the text, in footnotes and at the ends of chapters, while fur- 
nishing valuable evidence upon which to test the soundness of the con- 
clusion advanced, demand close application on the part of the reader. 
Possibly a few might have been spared as superfluous or not clearly il- 
lustrative. On the other hand, there are a number of terse and striking 
passages — too many and too long to cite in the limited space of a re- 
view — which sum up the successive stages of the argument. A few 
special points may be alluded to. One brings out the fact that parlia- 
ment arrived at its present position of supremacy by virtue of its power 
of interpreting the law, the transition stage being marked by the militia 
bill of the spring of 1642. It was Henry Parker’s doctrine of parlia- 
mentary sovereignty, we are told, ‘‘which was to become the doctrine of 
the English Constitution.’’ His postulate, by the way, ‘‘that the sub- 
ject shall live both safe and free,’’ suggests President Wilson’s now 
famous phrase which many have failed correctly to understand. The 
ecclesiastical question of the independence of individual congregations is 
emphasized as an important factor in the Leveller’s opposition to parlia- 
mentary supremacy, and the distinction between Presbyterian, Indepen- 
dent, and Erastian is clearly brought out. We are informed flatly 
(p. 142) that ‘‘the Levellers were the first thinkers of the Puritan Revo- 
lution who state clearly the theory of the social eompact,’’ but one would 
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wish to have brought out whether Rainsborough was the first to assert, in 
this period, the doctrine of natural right. Some comment is required on 
the Independent’s justification of the army’s defiance of parliament on 
‘‘the plea of necessity,’’ ‘‘the necessity that knows no law,’’ for such 
procedure is properly the monopoly of supermen. Some instructive 
comparison might be made, too, between the army agitators and the 
Russian Bolsheviki. Lilburne’s attacks on the common law and his an 
ticipation of the present practice with regard to the function of the jury 
and the rights of the accused (pp. 132, 269, 296, 326, 359) should be of 
profound interest to the legal student. 

In spite of a few minor errors the book is a valuable contribution, well 
worth the time it took to prepare. 


ArTHUR LYON CROsS 


Mine taxation in the United States. By Lewis Emanuel Young, Ph.D., 
assistant professor of business organization, University of Illinois. 
| University of Illinois studies in the social sciences, vol. v, no. 4. 
(Urbana: University of Illinois, 1916. 275 p. $1.50) 

Mr. Young has given the most comprehensive statement in regard to 
mine taxation presented up to the present time. He includes an his- 
torical statement and comparison of the methods employed in assessing 
and in taxing mining properties, and gives an excellent presentation of 
economic principles as viewed from the standpoint of a trained mining 
engineer. This combined presentation of the economic and the engineer 
ing features is admirably done and a great deal of information has been 
brought together that will be useful to any one interested in the financial 
side of mining. 

The bibliography includes not only the subjects directly applicable to 
taxation but covers a wide range of collateral subjects and any one who 
has to do with mine finanee and mine valuation will find this bibli 
ography most useful. 

The introductory chapters give very fully the history of taxation, par 
ticularly in the United States; also a general discussion of the theory 
upon which different systems of taxation are based and the application 
of these theories to the levying of taxes on mining properties. The au 
thor then discusses the administration of the different methods in con 
nection with different kinds of mines, mainly iron, coal, gold, petroleum, 
and natural gas and gives the experience in connection with taxation ex 
periments in a number of different states, particularly those in which a 
definite method has been attempted for getting at the value of the prop 
erties; as for instance, in Minnesota in connection with the iron ore 


mines, in Michigan where Finlay appraised copper and iron properties, 
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in Wisconsin and Arizona; also a discussion of the taxation of the an- 
thracite mines. 

Chapter vil, headed the ‘* Taxation period,’’ shows methods that have 
been used in different states for the gathering of taxes and the part 
played by the mines as tax producers. Chapter 1x summarizes a num- 
ber of suggested methods of taxation and reforms in connection with 
them, together with the criticisms and suggestions of mining engineers 
and mine operators, state taxation officials, tax commissions, economists, 
and others. 

Among the important questions outlined as needing agreement as a 
basis for taxation the author gives the following: 

1. Should natural resources be taxed in a manner or by a method 
different from other property? 

2. Should natural resources be taxed at a higher rate if taxed in the 
same manner as other property? 

3. Should wasting assets, such as mines, be taxed differently from 
other property ? ‘ 

4. Should the appraisal of mines for taxation be centralized, that is 
placed under the immediate supervision of state officers? 

5. Should mines be appraised physically for the purpose of taxation? 

The author outlines the various points that should be considered in 


setting up a system of taxation and gives as the points at present inter- 
esting tax officials and mine operators the following: what mining 
properties shall be taxed; who shall tax it; how shall it be taxed; how 
shall it be valued; at what rate shall it be taxed? These are discussed 
in detail and the author’s conclusions given together with his argument 
for these conclusions. The book is clearly written and is altogether an 
admirable presentation of the subject. 
H. H. Srork 


History of the Australian ballot system in the United States. A disserta- 
tion submitted to the faeulty of the graduate school of arts and 
literature in candidacy for the degree of doctor of philosophy, Uni- 
versity of Chicago. By Eldon Cobb Evans. (Chicago: University 
of Chieago press, 1917. 102 p. $.75 net) 

Into the brief space of seventy-two pages, Mr. Evans has crowded a 
great amount of information useful to students and teachers of history 
and political science. To the historical student the chief value of the 
monograph lies in the first two chapters which summarize the various 
methods of voting in different geographical sections of the country from 
the colonial period to about 1890. The author has made good use of the 


important monographs by Bishop and McKinley relating to elections and 
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to the suffrage franchise in the colonial period, and has apparently done 
some independent historical investigation. Then follow chapters of 
more direct interest to the teacher or student of political seienee, sum- 
marizing what appears to have been a detailed study of the present so 
called Australian ballot laws in the several states. 

The bibliography is deficient in the technique which one expects to 
find observed in a doctor’s dissertation, and a few typographical errors 
appear. In view of the strong case which can be made out in favor of 
the Delaware envelope ballot, one is inclined to criticise the unsupported 
reference to the adoption of that system as ‘‘a very reactionary step 
Mention should also have been made of the mailing of sample ballots to 
voters now required by the laws of New Jersey and California as a 
means of publicity and instruction of voters. Methods of counting bal 
lots are also frequently prescribed minutely in ballot laws and might well 
have been treated in this study, especially the central counting system 
recently adopted in San Francisco. A study of ‘‘the development of the 
Australian ballot system in the United States,’’ to be complete, should 
have also ineluded the preferential ballot now used in Cleveland, San 
francisco, and over fifty other cities, at least certain aspects of the ab 
sent voters laws now in force in about one-half of the states, and legal 
and extra-legal methods of securing qualified officials to man the polling 
places and count the ballots, notably in New Jersey. 

These omissions and the failure of the monograph to treat of primary 
ballots and to throw new light upon the practical operations of ballot 
laws in general and the envelope and non-partisan ballot in particular 
are traceable to the author’s avowed purpose to confine his study ta 
elections and to his failure to venture far beyond the text of election 
laws and court decisions for his material. With these limitations, the 
work done is to be highly commended and the reviewer hopes that it een 
early be expanded into the more comprehensive survey of our election 
laws which is so greatly needed. 


P. OrMAN Ray 


History of legislative methods in the period before 1825 By Ralph 
Volney Harlow, Ph.D., instruetor in history, Simmons college 
[Yale historical publications, Miscellany, V, published under the 
direction of the department of history New Haven: Yale uni 
versity press, London: Humphrey Milford, Oxford university press, 
1917. 269 p. $2.25 net) 

This book is a study of the origin and development of the committee 


systems in American legislatures. The monograph, representing a pro 


digious amount of pioneer research, is a distinet contribution to Ameri- 
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can political history. No student of legislative methods can afford to 
ignore it. Both the formal organization of the law-making bodies and 
the informal activities of political parties are discussed. Incidentally 
the work shows how arrangements made to facilitate legislation have 
affected some aspects of constitutional history. 

The first seven chapters deal with the origin and growth of the com- 
mittee system in the colonial and state legislatures from about 1750 to 
1790. During this period it appears that the most important element in 
legislative organization was the ‘‘Junto,’’ an inner circle of political 
leaders who determined the policies of legislation. It was through the 
influence of the ‘‘Junto’’ that the law-making body became the dominant 
factor in colonial and state government. As the work of the legislature 
increased, special and standing committees were appointed, chiefly to 
consider petitions and frame laws. The author discusses the funetion 
and procedure of these committees and devotes a chapter to the com- 
mittee of the whole. 

The development of legislative methods in the national house of rep- 
resentatives up to 1825 is related in six chapters. Under the influence 
of Hamilton and Jefferson the house had little need of standing com- 
mittees: congress merely ratified the administration measures that were 
shaped in the caucus of the majority party. Executive guidance of 
legislation ceased, however, when Madison became president. There- 
upon the speaker gradually assumed leadership in the house of repre- 
sentatives and the standing committee system was the practical scheme 
evolved to accomplish the work of legislation with as little assistance as 
possible from cabinet officers. 

Joun Evy Brices 


American Indians north of Mexico. By W. H. Miner. (Cambridge: 
Cambridge university press, 1917. 169 p. $1.00) 

In this brief survey of Indian life in America north of Mexico, Mr. 
Miner has endeavored to furnish a ‘‘readable, comprehensive’’ and ‘‘au- 
thentie account of the original inhabitants of the American continent’’ 
and to arouse further interest in the study of the subject while material 
yet remains which may be collected and preserved. 

The volume presents some of the theories concerning the origin and 
prehistoric life of the Indian tribes — especially those of the plains and 
the southwest — and suggests some results of geographical environment 
as well as many facts concerning the history and eustoms of various 
tribes. Much emphasis is placed upon language as a determining factor 
in classification and the more important linguistic stocks are located on a 
map. There is also a chapter on Indian sociology and another on their 
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religion or mythology. A bibliography furnished as a guide to further 
reading and an index are useful features of the work. 

The accounts of religious beliefs, family life, and tribal government 
are unusually interesting. It is possible, however, that the reader may 
get a too favorable idea of the culture of the ‘‘vanishing race,’’ since 
the theories are frequently more pleasing than the actual practices were. 
While the handbook contains little material which is distinetly new, 
much information on subjects like primitive industries, dress, and the 
physical characteristics of the natives may be found here more conveni- 
ently than in larger volumes. 


Rutu A. GALLAHER 


Abraham Lincoln and constitutional government. By Bartow A. Ulrich. 
(Chicago: Chicago legal news, 1916. 406 p. $2.50 

The title of this volume — Abraham Lincoln and constitutional gov- 
ernment —is misleading. A glance at the title-page immediately brings 
one to the conclusion that the author is presenting a study which deals 
with Lineoln’s eonception of the constitution and his contributions to 
the development of the American state. There is, however, no connec- 
tion between the two parts of the title: in reality two distinet mono- 
graphs are between the covers of this book. 

The first of these covers one hundred and fifty pages. The title 
Abraham Lincoln — gives the author wide latitude in the treatment of 
his subject. Only the most cursory examination of the text is necessary 
to reveal the fact that it is neither a formal biography of the great presi- 
dent nor a monograph setting forth the results of a careful, exhaustive 
investigation of any particular phase of his character, personality, pri 
vate life, or publie services. Moreover it is not a history of his times. 
Any attempt at classification must inevitably lead to the conclusion that 
the work belongs under the head of ‘‘compilations.’’ It is a compilation 
of newspaper clippings, extracts from public documents, biographies, 
and the more prominent historical works to which are added certain 
personal reminiscences by the author who knew Lincoln — how inti- 
mately does not appear. Some of the author’s poetical productions are 
also inserted but unfortunately the reader is not informed as to the con- 
nection between Abraham Lincoln and these literary efforts. 

The selection of the items presented, nearly all of which have already 
frequently appeared in print, does not form very convincing evidence of 
the author’s capacity for critical, constructive, historical research while 
the plan of organization leaves much to be desired. Continuity of treat- 
ment is certainly not in evidence and a critical reader speedily comes to 
the conclusion that perspective is also a matter of small concern. For 
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example several pages are devoted to the assassination of Colonel Ells- 
worth and less than half a page to that of Lincoln. The organization of 
the materials within the several chapters calls for little in the way of 
commendation. The secessionist officials of Buchanan’s administration, 
Jefferson Davis’s theories concerning constitutional government and 
slavery, the fraudulent activities of dishonorable army contractors, rules 
of conduet governing Lineoln’s private and public life, his attitude to- 
wards his generals, and finally the liberation of the Russian serfs by 
Czar Nicholas II are all discussed in a single chapter of a seant ten 
pages. In no single chapter can the reader find anything which re- 
sembles a careful or connected characterization of Lincoln. In one place 
is a Sketch of his personal appearance, in another one finds his views on 
temperance, and here and there are comments on his faith in God, his 
belief in prayer, his humanity, ete. Finally the reader is by no means 
certain that the table of contents forms a trustworthy guide to the body 
of the work. Chapter X, according to this table deals with two points: 
the influence of West Point upon democracy ; and college training versus 
the Declaration of Independence. At the designated page, however, the 
chapter heading appears as ‘‘The West Point and Annapolis Alumni’’ 
and upon examination of the text even this does not appear to be an 
accurate title. The question of the colleges and the Declaration of In- 
dependence happens to have been incorporated into the preceding chap- 
ter along with the Trent Affair, the Gettysburg Address, the President’s 
proclamation for a national fast day, a thanksgiving proclamation, and 
the question of slavery. 

It is profitless to pile up the defects which appear. Suffice it to say 
that this half of the book, at least, is not history and by no stretch of 
the imagination can it be characterized as a contribution to the literature 
of Lincoln or his times. 

The second monograph — constitutional government — differs very 
materially from the first in character. It is a revision of the author’s 
baccalaureate thesis which was presented to the law faculty of the Uni- 
versity of Michigan in 1863. The first chapters taken together give the 
reader a general view of governmental theory as it is understood and put 
into operation by the leading states of Europe. Four chapters are de- 
voted to the constitutional development and administrative machinery 
of the American republic. Another is devoted to a consideration of the 
amendments to the constitution. The constitutions of Switzerland, Por- 
tugal, Prussia, China, Belgium, and other states are grouped in the clos- 
ing chapters and to each document is prefixed a short historical sketch 
treating its evolution. As to the general value of the work we have 
the assurance in the author’s preface that the original essay was used as 
a campaign document in at least two elections. 
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There is no index to either monograph and the short bibliographies 
which are inserted here and there convey little information which is not 





available in a dozen other places. 


Uncollected letters of Abraham Lincoln. First brought together by 
Gilbert A. Tracy. With an introduction by Ida A. Tarbell Bos 
ton: Houghton Mifflin company, 1917. 264 p. $2.50 net 

This work brings together Lincoln letters from different sources and 
includes hitherto unpublished manuscripts and isolated items and collec 


ele 


tions that have appeared since the last edition of Lincoln’s Comp 
Works. The most important single group drawn upon was the collection 
of about twenty letters to Senator Lyman Trumbull published in the 
Century magazine, 4:17 in an article entitled *‘A Lineoln Correspon- 
dence,’’ by William H. Lambert. The volume constitutes a contribution 





to Lincolniana sufficiently significant to arouse in Mr. Tracy the hope to 
be able to secure a publisher for a new authoritative, standard edition 
of Lincoln’s Complete Works. 

Even so small and haphazard a collection of letters vividly illustrates 
the many-sided Abraham Lincoln, the great ‘‘Commoner,’’ the loyal 
friend and the defender of the weak, as well as the slipshod but eloquent 
lawyer, the adroit politician, and the temperate statesman. The collee 
tion contains not only his longest but also what was probably his shortest 
letter when in reply to an autograph collector he writes: ‘* You request 
an autograph and here it is.’’ (p. 148) A young man who wishes to 
read law under him he refers to a loeal ‘‘excellent lawyer (much better 


than I, in law-learning)’’ and advises him: ‘‘ Always bear in mind that 





your own resolution to succeed, is more important than any one thing.”’ 


(p. 62) On the eve of his presidential nomination in 1860, he declines 


| an invitation to deliver a lecture before the Harrison Literary Institut: 
of Chieago: ‘‘I am not a professional lecturer. Have never got up but 

one lecture, and that I think rather a poor one.’’ (p. 141 Another 
| human note is sounded when in July, 1864, the great president penned 


his thanks to a woman, who had passed the eighty-fourth year of life but 
had given to the soldiers some three hundred pairs of stockings knitted 
by herself. (p. 243) 

A considerable part of the correspondence concerns legal services ren 
dered by Lincoln, involving only here and there a personal touch. We 
see him carefully studying Manny’s reaper so as to be able to defend 
Manny’s rights against the charges of Cyrus H. MeCormick. He offers 
his services gratuitously to defend on a charge of murder the son of a 
widow from whose hands he had himself received various favors. In 
stead of presenting formal bills for his services, he often writes as fol- 
lows: ‘‘TI have news that we win our Gallatin and Saline county case. 
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As the Dutch justice said when he married folks, ‘Now vere ish my hun- 
dred tollers?’’’ (p. 45) 

The frank admission to his friends of his desire to go to congress (p. 
9-10) proclaims the substance of the man. As a congressman we see 
him (p. 36) maintaining a close political hold on his district, keeping 
himself in touch with developments in every county through personal 
correspondence to the extent of being able to record four losses from his 
party as against eighty-three gains. The volume furnishes a few brief 
glimpses of Lincoln’s interest in the nomination of General Taylor by 
the whigs in 1848. Lincoln’s influence in bringing this about as a mem- 
ber of a small but active Taylor group at the national capital has never 
been fully appreciated ; the index which is fairly comprehensive fails to 
take any notice of any of these references. (pp. 26, 31, 33, 34) A little 
over ten years later we read his own declarations that he himself was not 
‘fit for the Presideney.’”’ (p. 104) As his qualifications receive a more 
wide-spread recognition, he announces his belief in the enforcement of 
the laws and declares: ‘‘ Free speech and discussion and immunity from 
whip & tar and feathers, seem implied by the guarantee to each state of 
‘a republican form of government.’’’ (p. 121) At the same time he 
writes ‘‘the longest letter I ever dictated or wrote’’ was to deny the com- 
pact theory and the right of secession. (p. 123-129) 

Letters written in 1858 and 1860 (pp. 86-87, 132-133) explain his 
famous declaration that the ‘‘government can not endure permanently 
half slave, and half free;’’ he makes it clear that this was an essay in 
the realm of political prophecy and not a program for practical en- 
deavor. This was a correction that he had frequently to make at the 
time and which is more necessary to-day when it is regarded as the prac- 
tical political platform upon which Lincoln established his services to the 
nation. Only once, in the heat of a reply to Douglas at Chicago, did he 
declare: ‘‘I did not ever say that I desired that slavery should be put 
in course of ultimate extinetion. I do say so now, however.’’ (Works 
of Lincoln, Federal edition, 3:49) We next find him paying the ex- 
penses of a supporter to the Chicago convention, at the same time de- 
livering to him what later proved to be a very necessary lecture on the 
principle that in the main the use of money in a political contest is 
wrong. (p. 135) 


Following his election and preceding his inauguration he drafts a 
memorandum to be used by Senator Trumbull as a clue to the policies of 
his administration. (p. 168-169) Once in the presidential chair, the 
material becomes less illuminating. A private and confidential letter to 
General Carl Schurz and another to Congressman I. N. Arnold, in both 
of which he indulges in some plain talk, suggests something of his rela- 
tions to the republican radicals of the day. 
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The editorial work on the volume is generally satisfactory although in 
a foot-note on page 111 the editor follows the obsolete and untenable 
tradition assigning to Judge Nathan Sargent the credit for having given 
the whig party its name. 


ArtTuurR C. CoLe 


Joseph H. Choate. New Englander, New Yorker, lawyer, ambassador. 
By Theron G. Strong. (New York: Dodd, Mead and company, 
1917. 390 p. $3.00) 

This is a disappointing sketch. It is parsimonious of biographical de- 
tail, it gives no satisfying glimpse of the profession of law of which 
Choate was the greatest ornament of his day, it does not display the dip- 
lomatie background against which he acted as ambassador in cementing 
a spiritual allianee between the United States and Great Britain. It 
gives little more than a body of fragments upon his standing as raconteur 
and post-prandial orator; and even here it tells few details that are not 
already common property. Among the few fragments of information 
that it includes is an account of the work of Charles F. Southmayd in 
laying down the legal foundation for the reversal of the income tax of 
1894. Mr. Southmayd, the former senior partner of Mr. Choate’s law 
firm, and as eccentric as elderly lawyers can well be, had retired from 
active practice in 1884. He emerged from his retirement to volunteer 
a brief against the income tax because of his ‘‘strong idea of the right of 
property being at the foundation of civilized government,’’ and it was 
‘‘his masterful brief that drove the entering wedge which by its cleavage 
demolished the Act.’’ For his services in this suit Mr. Choate received 
$34,000. 


aS x 


Early life and letters of General Thomas J. Jackson (‘‘ Stonewall’? Jack 
son). By Thomas Jackson Arnold. (New York and Chicago: 
Fleming H. Revell company, 1916. 379 p. $2.00 net) 

Much has been written about Stonewall Jackson the soldier, but as yet 
the world knows little of the more human side of the man — of his fam- 
ily and friends, his boyhood days, and his every day life before the war 
This gap in the history of Jackson’s life is now filled, as well as it is 
now possible to fill it, by his nephew’s volume of mingled reminiscence, 
tradition, history, and correspondence. Thomas Jackson Arnold was the 
son of Jackson’s only sister, who corresponded regularly with her brother 
and whose home was Jackson’s home until he was married. The young 
nephew also lived for a year with Jackson at the Virginia military insti 
tute. Consequently, his recollections as well as his editorial work and 


researches in family history possess both interest and value 
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The volume contains twenty-five chapters of which only one is given 
wholly to the civil war period. But much is made known about Jack- 
son’s youth, his life at West Point, his experiences in the Mexican war 
and in the United States army afterwards, his work at the Virginia mil- 
itary institute, his home life, and his personality. There are thirteen 
good illustrations and of the letters none have been published heretofore. 
It is in keeping with the Jackson tradition for us to be told by the 
nephew that his uncle believed in ‘‘system, method and discipline’’ in 
every human activity, but it is somewhat unsettling when we read that 
he was not a fatalist, not a zealot in religion, that for a time he was an 
Episcopalian, and only somewhat accidentally became a Presbyterian, 
that while in Mexico he made a serious study of the Roman Catholic 
faith. Further, the nephew declares that Jackson was an all-round 
human individual, with a sense of humor and without peculiarities or 
eccentricities. 

This view of Jackson’s personality is confirmed, at least in part, by 
the correspondence which discloses that the future general was a fre- 
quent letter writer, was much interested in children and in friends, that 
he went with pleasure into Mexican society, and while stationed in New 
York found enjoyment in frequent soirées and felt equal to purchasing 
bonnets for lady friends. The professional pedagogue might not now 
agree with Jackson’s views as to the proper methods of teaching spelling 
and foreign languages, nor would the physician subscribe unreservedly 
to his directions in regard to health, diet, and medicine, but it would 
appear that Jackson put them all into practice with fair success. 

Jackson’s youth was spent under hard conditions in a western rather 
than a southern environment. All his life he had to be careful of his 
expenditures and evidences of his frugal habits show in his letters. 
While at West Point he gaive aid to his sister out of his cadet pay, and 
later he furnished the funds to establish a half-brother. Among other 
things we learn that the pay of an officer of Jackson’s rank in Mexico 
was from $90 to $104 a month, and that several years later while in 
Florida it was $70 to $84 a month. He began his work at the Virginia 
military institute at $1200 a year. 

Glimpses here and there in the letters inform us of the slowness of 
transportation in the middle west, the imperfect facilities for transmit- 
ting money and valuables, the political and social customs of the people, 
and the like. Jackson was opposed to secession when it came, but he 
had evidently long expected trouble to come in regard to slavery. The 
following extracts are taken from the letters relating to the affairs of a 
young half-brother, Wirt Woodson, who was being set up in the west by 
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Jackson: (1) ‘‘I do not want him to go into a free state if it can be 
avoided for he would probably become an abolitionist; and then in the 
event of trouble between North and South he would stand on one side 
and we on the other;’’ (2) he planned to buy lands in Kansas, for ** Kan 
sas will almost certainly be a free state and this will give the advantage 
of a free state in selling should I, years hence, wish to dispose of them ;”’ 
3) ‘‘] design . . . locating some land in a Northern state but 

am a little afraid to put much there for fear that in a dissolution of the 
Union the property of Southerners may be confiscated.”’ 


WaLrer L. FLEMING 


Memoirs of Colonel John S. Mosby. Edited by Charles Wells Russ 
(Boston: Little, Brown and company, 1917. 414 p. $3.00 net 


t 


This is one of the most fascinating volumes of reminiscences dealing 
with the civil war that has come under the reviewer's notice. Most of 
the book, naturally, is devoted to the author’s military exploits, hence it 
is to be regretted, little is told of Mosby’s early life. For instance, 
though his wife is frequently mentioned, there is no account of the 
marriage. 

No citations of authorities are given, thus the volume is less valuable 
to the serious student of military history than it might be. This is 
especially true of the controversial parts, such as chapter xu, which 
deals with Stuart’s cavalry during Lee’s second invasion of the north. 
The chapter is a condensation and revision of Mosby’s Stuart’s cavalry 
in the Gettysburg campaign. 

The last two chapters deal with Colonel Mosby’s personal recollections 
of Generals Lee and Grant. Throughout the work, Mosby’s own per- 
sonality is revealed in a most attractive style, making the book a most 
readable one. 

The presswork is good, the proof-reading well done. Besides a map 
of the scene of Mosby’s campaigns there are sixteen illustrations, some 
of them exeellent. There is an index and Mr. Russell’s introduction 
strikes an appropriate keynote for the volume. 


MitLepce L. Bonynam, JR 





Samuel Jordan Kirkwood. By Dan Elbert Clark. |lIowa biographical 
series, edited by Benjamin F. Shambaugh}] (Iowa City: State his- 
torical society of Iowa, 1917. 464 p. $2.00 

The changing theory and practice of warfare receives new evidence 
from the modern study of the civil war. When the First lowa regiment 
became too slender for further use in the civil war because of losses and 


expirations of enlistments, Governor Samuel J. Kirkwood refused to 
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allow the regiment to be reorganized, and his power so to refuse is itself a 
measure of the control which the war department and Lincoln had over 
the fighting units of the United States. The reason which Governor 
Kirkwood gave for his refusal is further witness to the personal view of 
war that then prevailed: ‘*‘My reasons were that the good name & fame 
of that regiment was the property of its members . . . that a new 
regiment under the same name might tarnish that good name & that I 
had not morally the right to commit its keeping to new hands.’’ The 
anonymity in which military units are now veiled, and the theory that 
an army is built to fight rather than to contribute glory to its members, 
had not come into existence when the Iowa war governor presided over 
the destinies of his state. 

The third of this volume that records the war administration of Iowa 
constitutes its most valuable contribution to history. Democracy had 
had its day in lowa when the war broke out. The Jacksonian solidarity 
of the west, into which Iowa had been born, had weakened in the middle 
fifties. Kirkwood himself represents a type of the protesting democrats 
who declined further alliance with slaveholders and who contributed 
numbers and political experience to the new republican party. Waver- 
ing as to allegiance was over before the nomination of Lincoln, but the 
rural frontier state had much to learn before it could be a military but- 
tress to the union. When the war session of its legislature convened the 
governor had already given his own notes to meet imperative needs; the 
legislature voted a war loan of $800,000, if anyone would buy the bonds, 
and gave the governor a contingent fund of $10,000 and a private seere- 
tary. As the war progressed troops, weapons, clothing, and funds had 
to be forthcoming, and these seem, on the whole, to have been provided 
by one device or another without the community’s learning anything in 
the process. Frontier democracy had no disposition to impede the war, 
and little capacity to profit by its lessons. Kirkwood, and his associates 
in other states, stand upon a lofty eminence because to so great an ex- 
tent the executives had to carry the responsibilities of war with inade- 
quate understanding or support behind them. 

Before and after the war period Kirkwood’s career is typical rather 
than distinetive. From Maryland to northern Ohio, and thence to lowa 
in time to live through the panie of 1857 in the newer state, his life is 
that of his average successful neighbor. His later days in the senate 
and, for a few months, in the cabinet added nothing. His biographer 
finds that he was diligent and conscientious. He was also ahead of his 
time in at least one point. When renominated for governor in 1875, 
over General J. B. Weaver of later greenback and populist fame, he an- 
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nounced that ‘‘he honestly hoped to see the day when in going to the 
polls we shall take our wives, daughters, and sisters with us, and he be 
lieved that many of us would live to see such a day.”’ 

Mr. Clark has done his task with appropriate simplicity, and has added 
worthily to our list of frontier biographies. 


FrepeRIC L. PAXsoN 


Booker T. Washington, builder of a civilization. By Emmett J. Seott 
and Lyman Beecher Stowe. (Garden City, New York: Doubleday, 
Page and company, 1917. 330 p. $2.00 net) 

Since the death of Booker T. Washington, the press has been loud in 
singing his praises and writers have hurriedly published sketches of his 
career. These first biographies unfortunately have been inadequate to 
furnish the public a proper review of the record of the man, and in this 
volume before us this requirement has not exactly been met. 

The authors are Mr. Washington’s confidential associate and a trained 
and experienced writer, sympathetically interested in the negro because 
of the eareer of his grandmother, Harriet Beecher Stowe, the author of 
Uncle Tom’s cabin. It contains a fitting foreword by Major R. R. 
Moton, Mr. Washington’s successor, and a forceful preface by Theodore 
Roosevelt. The book is readable and well illustrated. 

These authors were chosen by Mr. Washington himself with the hope 
that they would produce ‘‘a record of his struggles and achievements at 
once accurate and reliable.’’ Coming from persons so closely associated 
with the educator, the reader naturally expects some such treatment as 
the lafe and letters of Booker T. Washington. A work of such scope, 
however, the authors themselves maintain, is yet to be written. Passing 
over his childhood, early training and education, which they consider 
adequately narrated in Up from slavery, the authors have directed their 
attention toward making an estimate of the services of the edueator dur- 
ing the last fifteen years of his life. Written with this purpose in view 
the work serves as a complement of Mr. Washington’s Story of my life 
and work which deals with the earlier part of his career. 

Each chapter is complete in itself, setting forth a distinet achievement 
or the manifestation of some special ability. Here we get an excellent 
account of the making of Tuskegee, the leadership of its founder, his 
attitude on the rights of the negro, how he met race prejudice, the way 
in which he taught negroes to coéperate, how he encouraged the negro 
in business, what he did for the negro farmer, his method of raising 
large sums of money, his skill in managing a large institution, and final 
ly an estimate of the man. The book, however, fails to establish connec 
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tion between the work of the educator and the great movements of his 
time and does not enable the reader to determine for himself the place 
of the man in history. The historian, therefore, must still await a 
broader and more scientific treatment to estimate the contribution of 
Booker T. Washington to civilization. 

CARTER G. Woopson 


Annual report of the American historical association for the year 1914. 
In two volumes. Volume I. (Washington: 1916. 504 p.) 

The proceedings of the meetings of the American historical associa- 
tion held in Chicago, December 29-31, 1914, give a more complete report 
of the different sessions held, and include a greater number of papers 
read, than has ordinarily been included in previous reports. In addi- 
tion to the brief summaries given of all the papers presented at the 
various sessions, fourteen of them are printed in full. Of this number, 
four deal with subjects in American history, viz.: ‘‘Cabinet meetings 
under President Polk,’’ by Henry B. Learned; ‘‘Tennessee and national 
political parties, 1850-1860,’’ by St. George L. Sioussat ; ‘‘The genesis of 
the Kansas-Nebraska act,’’ by P. Orman Ray, and ‘‘Asiatie trade and 
the American occupation of the Pacifie coast,’’ by Robert G. Cleland. 

The majority of the papers however —ten in number— deal with 
subjects in European history. And within this field, the history of the 
near east and the Mediterranean countries predominate. The subjects 
treated are as follows: ‘‘Fresh light upon the history of the earliest 
Assyrian period,’’ by Robert W. Rogers; ‘‘The eastern Mediterranean 
and early civilization in Europe,’’ by James H. Breasted; ‘‘ A political 
ideal of the Emperor Hadrian,’’ by William D. Gray; ‘‘The influence 
of the rise of the Ottoman Turks upon the routes of oriental trade,’’ by 
Albert H. Lybyer; ‘‘Some influences of oriental environment in the 
kingdom of Jerusalem,’’ by Frederic Dunealf; ‘‘The feudal noble and 
the church as reflected in the poems of Chrestien de Troyes,’’ by Edgar 
H. MeNeal; ‘‘The Tureo-Venetian treaty in 1540,’’ by Theodore F. 
Jones; ‘‘The house of commons and disputed elections,’ by Henry R. 
Shipman; ‘‘Tendencies and opportunities in Napoleonic studies,’’ by 
George M. Dutcher; ‘‘An approach to the study of Napoleon’s general- 
ship,’” by Robert M. Johnston. The Report also includes the proceed- 
ings of the eleventh annual conference of historical societies; the fif, 
teenth report of the public archives commission, and the proceedings of 
the sixth annual conference of archivists. A paper on ‘‘The Chicago 
historical society,’’ by Otto L. Schmidt; ‘‘Research in state history at 
state universities,’’ by J. A. Woodburn; ‘‘ Restrictions on the use of his- 
torical materials,’’ by Lawrence J. Burpee; and a report of the com- 
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mittee on codperation among historical societies and departments, by 
Dunbar Rowland, all submitted at the conference of historical societies, 
are printed in full. Two of the papers read at the conference of archiv- 
ists are also included, viz.: ‘‘ Legislation for archives,’’ by Charles H. 
Rammelkamp; and ‘‘ Principles of classification for archives,’’ by Ethel 
B. Virtue. A paper on the ‘‘ Preliminary survey of the archives of Min- 
nesota,’’ by Herbert A. Kellar, concludes the Report. 


JoHN W. OLIVER 


Orderly book of the three battalions of loyalists commanded by Brig 
adier-General Oliver de Lancey, 1776-1778. To which is appended 
a list of New York loyalists in the city of New York during the war 
of the revolution. Compiled by William Kelby. [New York his- 
torical society, John Devine Jones series of histories and memoirs, 
I11|} (New York: New York historical society, 1917. 147 p. $2.50 

This volume, which is the third publication in its series, is of loyalist 
origin, like its two predecessors, and like them falls within the period of 
the American revolution. As appears from one of the entries in the 
orderly book Brigadier-General Oliver de Lancey and the other chief 
officers of the three battalions composing De Lancey’s brigade were ap 
pointed by Sir William Howe at New York, September 29, 1776. Al 
though the battalions were to consist of 500 men each, and were to be 
employed primarily in the defense of Long Island, their ranks were 
never filled. Various orders in the book point to the difficulties which 
the provincial or Tory corps were experiencing in securing recruits, and 
De Lancey’s brigade was no exception to the rule. According to the un 
published muster rolls its greatest strength during the period covered by 
the orderly book was only 883 men (on April 28, 1778), while its max 
imum enrollment was 1,095 men. 

The 111 pages of the book proper contain brigade and battalion orders 
issued at successive dates at various posts and camps on Long Island and 
in the vicinity from November 23, 1776, to June 30, 1778, including those 
of Governor William Tryon, major-general of the provincial forces in the 
province of New York since April 20, 1777, after he was placed in com 
mand of the royal troops on Long Island, May 20, 1778. With these are 
incorporated numerous general orders from the British headquarters at 
New York, a few from Morris House (August 20 to November 7, 1777 
and several from Philadelphia (January 3 to June 1, 1778), during th 
British occupation of the latter city. This combination of instruction 
supplies information not only about the routine duties, the movements, 
and the occasional lapses in conduct of De Lancey’s men, but also con- 


cerning the decisions rendered by courts martial, the expedition against 
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the forts on North river, the valued services of Major-General Tryon 
and his associates, the sending of officers and recruits from New York 
to Philadelphia, the formation of Lieutenant-Colonel Andreas Em- 
merick’s chasseurs from detachments of other provincial corps, the ap- 
pointment of Lord Rawdon to the command of the volunteers of Ireland 
and of Alexander Innes, hitherto inspector-general of the loyalist troops, 
as colonel of the South Carolina royalists. There are also references to 
many other regiments, both regular and provincial. 

Inevitably the knowledge to be gleaned from such a source is frag- 
mentary, but it becomes important when properly supplemented. The 
volume well illustrates the kind of service to which the tory regiments 
were restricted during the earlier years of the revolution. One regrets 
that the record closes before De Lancey’s first and seeond battalions 
were sent with other troops to Savannah to participate in the campaigns 
in Georgia and South Carolina. The third battalion was kept at Lloyd’s 
Neck to protect the wood cutters of that region. To the orderly book is 
appended a list of 1,592 New York loyalists in the city of New York dur- 
ing the years 1776 to 1783, compiled by William Kelby from contem- 
porary manuscripts and newspapers. The record is adequately analyzed 
in the index with which the volume is supplied. 


WixLsBur H. Srespert 


With the national guard on the border. Our national military problem. 
By Captain Irving Goff MeCann, A.M., B.D., chaplain, First in- 
fantry Illinois national guard. (St. Louis: C. V. Mosby, 1917. 
271 p. $1.50) 

In no sense is the volume at hand a serious scientific narrative of the 
national guard on the border in 1916. It is, rather, an exploitation of 
the life of the First infantry Illinois national guard by the opinionated 
echapiain of that organization. Therein lies the misnomer of the title. 
That the book will be of interest to the men of the ‘‘ Dandy First’’ there 
is no doubt, however. 

In the first third of the book, the author considers the national mili- 
tary problem as it presented itself during the latter part of the year 
1916 and the first months of 1917. He briefly sketches Mexican history 
with a view of arriving at the cause of the struggle beginning in 1910, 
namely, as he believes, Mexico’s unpreparedness for self government. 
He also states his reasons for the intervention of the United States in the 
republic to the south and, correlated with that problem the need of ade- 
quate defense against the possible and probable encroachments of Japan. 
Captain MeCann then proceeds one step forther and discusses a military 


and naval program involving universal service. The events leading up 
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to the establishment of the Huerta administration are merely 


excerpts 
copied from the Chicago Tribune, 


as are also the incidents of 1913 con 
cerning this government and Japan. 

The remainder of the book is a presentation of reminiscences of a 
‘*bloodless campaign.’’ The narrative may be followed in the chapters 
entitled ‘‘The Mobilization of the Guard,’ ‘‘ Entrainment,’’ and ‘‘On 
the Border.’’ This constitutes a readable tale for the unitiated. The 
events are related in popular language; they are enriched by the per 
sonal and humorous experiences of the men and officers who are often 
ealled by name. Herein are set forth the many ‘‘little personal things 
about our experiences’ that render, in the words of the chaplain, a 
true narrative of the inner life and significance of our Border experi 
ences.”’ These little things often lead the author astray however, and 
impart an air of unorganization to his book. The material presented in 
the ‘‘Handicaps of the National Guard’’ is obvious. The appendix is 
composed of a history of the First Illinois Infantry. 

Of truly great interest is the large number of interesting illustrations 
of Mexican celebrities, Diaz, Huerta, and Villa; of the soldier’s life, mil 
itary and domestic; and of many of the officers of the ‘‘Dandy First 


L. A. L 


An old frontier of France. The Niagara region and adjacent lakes un 
der French control. By Frank H. Severance. In two volumes 
(New York: Dodd, Mead and company, 1917. 436; 485 p. $7.50 
net) 

From the indefatigable pen of Mr. Severance, secretary of the Buffalo 


historical society, has come yet another important work devoted 


to the 
Niagara region whose history he has long assiduously cultivated. T! 


latest work, charmingly entitled and handsomely printed in two large 


iis 


volumes, may fairly be regarded as his magnum opus, at least to the 
present time. How long it will retain this distinction it would be hazard 
ous, in view of Mr. Severance’s industry and productivity, to venture 
to say. 

An old frontier of France is a regional history of the Niagara and 
those portions of the lower great lakes the history of which during the 
French period had a direct bearing upon the Niagara 
‘*Niagara Region’’ in the author’s concept 


region. The 
includes ‘‘not merely the 
borders of the river from Lake Erie to Ontario, but more or less broadly 
the country contiguous to both lakes and river.’’ To understand further 
his point of view, and so the subject matter of most of the work, one 
must note his emphasis upon the idea that the Niagara region during the 


French period constituted a link in the great French highway into th 
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heart of the continent. ‘‘No study,’’ he says, ‘‘of the Niagara region 
in the days of the French is anything but fragmentary and inadequate 
if it fails to view the Niagara as a portion of a great thoroughfare which 
crossed the divide south of Lake Erie and had as its main objective the 
posts of the Ohio Valley, the Illinois country and communication with 
Louisiana.’’ 

As an important point, therefore, in a great highway is the study con- 
ceived. Chronologically it deals with the entire French period in Can- 
ada, from its earliest beginnings until the surrender of Fort Niagara to 
the English in the summer of 1759. Practically, however, there is little 
to record of French activity in this region until a century after the 
voyage of Cartier; thus the period actually covered by the work is the 
century and a quarter ending with the year 1659. 

It might be thought that after Parkman there would be slight justifi- 
cation for an extensive work on such a theme. Admirable as was the 
work of the great historian, however, it does not cover intensively the 
large historical field with which it deals. Just this Mr. Severance has 
undertaken to do within the somewhat narrow limits he has marked out 
for cultivation. By frankly stating his object he disarms criticism on 
the score of overloading the narrative with excessive detail. To check 
minutely the accuracy of the vast accumulation of details brought to- 
gether in the work the present reviewer lacks both inclination and com- 
petence. Those who are lovers of and specialists in the history of the 
region and period treated may rest assured that Mr. Severance’s study 
deserves their serious attention. Others who may chance to read this 
review would not care, probably, for a criticism of statements of detail. 

A few general observations, then, will serve the present purpose. The 
author writes from a fresh and independent study of the sources for his 
period. Moreover he has a minute familiarity with the physical as- 
pects of the region treated. With great industry he combines the abil- 
ity to wield a facile pen. Scholarly considerations aside, this char- 
acteristic of the book most impresses the reviewer. In his ability to 
paint a dramatic picture and to emphasize the human interest element 
in a historical narrative, Mr. Severance may fairly be compared to the 
late Mr. Thwaites. A considerable portion of the work, dealing with the 
Joneaires, father and son, has been adapted from volume 1x of the 
Buffalo historical society Publications. These two officers loom large 
in the study, the author claiming to give them for the first time ‘ 
thing of the attention to which their services entitle them.’’ 

M. M. Quatre 


‘some- 
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Perry’s victory centenary. Report of the Perry’s victory centennial 
commission, state of New York. Compiled by George D. Emerson, 
secretary. (Albany: J. B. Lyon company, 1916. 309 p. $1.00) 

This volume contains a record of the proceedings of the Perry’s vie- 
tory centennial commission of the state of New York, and a detailed 
account of the celebration of the one hundredth anniversary of the bat- 
tle of Lake Erie at Buffalo, September 2-6, 1913. It does not contain a 
complete record of the series of celebrations, which were held by most 
of the cities and large towns on the great lakes as well as by the city of 
Louisville in 1913. A number of these cities issued souvenir pamphlets 
or other records less permanent than the New York publication. 

The report of the celebration in New York is supplemented by ap- 
pendices which comprise accounts of the battle of Lake Erie by George 
Bancroft, William V. Taylor, and Frank H. Severance; a dissertation 
by Henry Watterson; a description of the Perry memorial, Put-in-Bay, 
Ohio, by the architect, Joseph Henry Freedlander; an address by John 
M. Whitehead at the laying of the cornerstone of the Perry memorial 
at Put-in-Bay, Ohio, July 4, 1913; James A. MacDonald’s address on 
‘‘America’s message to the nations’’ delivered at Put-in-Bay, Ohio, 
September 10, 1913; a muster roll of the American fleet, September 10, 
1813; official reports, despatches, and letters of Commodore Perry, as 
well as the official report of Captain Barclay, the British commander. 

With the exception of Doctor MaecDonald’s excellent address, the 
volume contains little material that is new. George Banecroft’s account 
of the battle of Lake Erie was first published in 1891. The article by 
Mr. Severance was written for the Buffalo News and published August 
24, 1913. Colonel Watterson’s dissertation appears in several of the 
Perry Centennial publications issued prior to the report of the Perry’s 
victory centennial commission of the state of New York, as does the 
article by Joseph Henry Freedlander. Colonel Gardiner’s address at 
the Buffalo celebration, September 4, 1913, is of particular interest in 
that it is the only one in the volume that contains an appreciable amount 
of information about Oliver Hazard Perry, the man. 

The book is profusely illustrated, there being seventy-three full-page 
half-tones. The illustrations include a portrait of Commodore Perry 
which forms the frontispiece, a portrait of Captain Barclay, several piec- 


tures of the ‘‘ Niagara,’’ fac-similes of Perry manuscripts in the archives 
of the Buffalo historical society, and portraits of the several members 
of the centennial commission. There are three maps from Avery’s Iis- 
tory of the Umted States and its people. The format of the book is 
good, the typography excellent, and the index adequate; yet one lays it 
aside with a feeling of regret that it should not have been made a more 
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scholarly memorial to Commodore Perry, rather than a means of com- 
memorating the services of the centennial commissioners. 
Maseit C. WEAKs 


The readjuster movement in Virginia. By Charles Chilton Pearson, 
Ph.D., professor of political science, Wake Forest college. [Yale 
historical publications, Miscellany, IV, issued under the direction 
of the department of history] (New Haven: Yale university press, 
London: Humphrey Milford, Oxford university press, 1917. 191 
p. $2.00 net) 

Mr. Pearson’s book is a substantial contribution to the literature of 
Virginia history. It is illustrative of the scientific spirit among an in- 
creasing group of young historians in the south. It has all the qualities 
of well trained craftsmanship, such as one would expect to characterize a 
study set forward under Mr. Dunning, earried to completion under 
Messrs. Farrand and Andrews, and published by the Yale university 
press on the Frederick John Kingsbury memorial publication fund. 
Written about a stormy conflict very fresh in the recollections of par- 
ticipants still living, it is everywhere objective and non-partisan. Mr. 
Pearson has the umpire’s interest in the science of the game, but like a 
good umpire seems to be all but indifferent as to who piles up the bigger 
seore. The English of the book is incisive and precise, if not flowing. 
Indeed it is this omnipresence of precision and the objective scientific 
spirit of the seminar which will make this scholarly book difficult for the 
uninitiate. The footnotes are all there and just what footnotes should 
be, and the bibliographical note at the end is a model of what such a 
note should be, and is itself a contribution to Virginia history. Proof 
reading and indexing leave nothing to be desired. 

Withal the story is absorbing and important, and Mr. Pearson’s book 
is the only place where it is convineely told. 

It hinges around the struggle between state debt and public schools, 
culminating in the years 1867-1885. From these two centers radiate 
other problems and movements. All told they mean the awkward ef- 
forts of the common man to inject his spirit, his needs, his unaccustomed 
hands into the political ménage. Bourbonism, holding to ante-bellum 
conceptions of honor and conservatism, pleading stability and adjust- 
ing itself to the demands of the new economic nobility, resist the levelling 
spirit; but Bourbonism goes its way into the limbo and conservatism, in 
no small measure, takes over the spirit of the new era. 

The creation of the debt is the old story of internal improvements by 
eanals and railroads. By 1861 the state had invested thirty-five million 
dollars for which ‘ 


‘it had secured, besides smaller improvements, a canal 
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from Richmond to the Valley and a railroad system which cost nearly 
seventy millions and which was nearly half as long in miles as that of all 
New England.’’ The schools dated from the firm establishment of the 
literary fund in 1816, whose purpose was to provide a measure of ‘‘ed- 
ueation’’ for indigent children. But by 1860 the state was paying tui- 
tion for one half of those attending school within the limits embraced in 
present Virginia. The war comes and goes. One third of the territory 
of the state was gone, its public works were dismantled, its accumulated 
capital was annihilated, the taxpaying power of the people was reduced, 
the debt and interest had climbed and was to increase all the while. On 
the other hand, a radical combination of negroes and scalawags domin- 
ated the constitutional convention of 1867. They struck ‘‘frugality”’ 
from the bill of rights and inserted ‘‘equal civil and political rights and 
publie privileges’’ for all citizens. As a corollary they decreed a uni- 
form system of schools free to all classes. 

Bourbons and conservatives who put the debt first in state policy had 
to yield to those who would readjust the debt to the demand of right, 
financial disabilities, social and educational needs. From 1879 to 1883 
readjusters ran the state. When, however, their chief, United States 
Senator William Mahone, had built up a remorseless personal machine 
and had determined to carry the state over to the national republicans, 
the best of his followers deserted and returned to conservative ranks. 
The latter, chastened and humanized, adopted the name democratic and 
not a little of the spirit of democracy. 

The readjusters had accomplished their purpose, done much good and 
gone the way of third parties. Mahone, too, had dug a little deeper the 
grave of republicanism in Virginia. 

Mr. Pearson has painted a faithful picture of fiseal, social and _ politi- 
eal readjustment in Virginia 1867-1885. He has also added a not un- 
welcome touch to the canvass of national politics during those years. 


D. R. ANDERSON 


Beginnings of the German element in York county, Pennsylvama. By 
Abdel Ross Wentz, B.D., Ph.D., professor of history, Pennsylvania 
college, Gettysburg, and curator of the historical society of the 
Evangelical Lutheran church in the United States. (Lancaster: 
Pennsylvania-German society, 1916. 217 p. $1.00) 


Mr. Wentz deals with the beginnings of the German settlements in 
one of the predominantly German counties in Pennsylvania. He con- 
fines his investigation primarily to the events connected with actual 
settlement, the motives and characteristics of the settlers, and their part 
in colonial and early national history. The book covers about two de- 
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cades of the early eighteenth century. The first attempts at settlement 
in York county, the author shows, were made by English squatters, 
who were in a short time foreed out by the Pennsylvania colonial gov- 
ernment on the protest of the Conestoga Indians. It appears that the 
first authorized settlement also was made by Englishmen, though the 
writer goes into a lengthy disquisition to prove that Hendricks, one of 
the first settlers, was a German. Mr. Wentz does not establish this as 
more than a probability, and his painstaking research in regard to an 
individual settler seems of little consequence inasmuch as the first com- 
munity of settlements was undoubtedly German. This part of the mon- 
ograph might well have been relegated to the appendix. 

The traditional German instinct for good soil was the determining 
factor in the choice of localities for permanent settlement, and therefore 
the German areas of settlement coincide with the limestone areas of the 
county. 

The motives of these early settlers, it is shown, lay in unhappy condi- 
tions in the home country as well as in the freedom and opportunity of 
the new. 

In personal characteristics, Mr. Wentz maintains that the Germans of 
York county are in contrast with other Germans in America, that the 
former possess a greater self-reliance and aggressiveness due to en- 
vironmental conditions. Comparatively free from aggressive and super- 
cilious English neighbors, he explains, the York county Germans attained 
to a local pride and a political and cultural development higher than 
that of other German communities dating from the early eighteenth 
century. 

The narrative would indicate that the Germans of York county had a 
substantial, though not a brilliant part, in colonial Pennsylvania. They 
gave support to the Quaker régime and maintained stout opposition to 
the encroachments of the Marylanders. However, their lack of strong 
political consciousness or ambition was not conducive to their becoming 
a positive factor in the building of a new community. Their signifi- 
“ance in the general course of American history lies in the fact that they 
were a well ordered, law abiding, industrious and frugal community on 
a pre-revolutionary frontier. 

The author has made copious use of footnotes and has a bibliography 
of primary and seeondary sources. 


ALBERT KERR HECKEL 
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Publications of the Mississippi historical soc iety. Edited by Dunbar 
Rowland, LL.D., secretary. Centenary series, volume 1. (Jack- 
son: Mississippi historical society, 1916. 664 p. 

Two thirds of this volume is taken up with an account of ‘‘ Mississip- 
pi’s provisional government’’ from 1865 to 1868 by the veteran editor 
of the Vicksburg Herald, Captain J. S. MeNeily. This task, the author 
tells us, has ‘‘been inspired as a duty, morally compelled, indeed, by 
the writings of authors prejudicial to the South and with the motive of 
shielding the North from the just judgment of posterity.’’ Unlike Mr. 
James W. Garner’s valuable monograph upon Reconstruction in Mis 
sissippt, Captain MeNeilly’s account of the three crucial years of Mis 
sissippi’s provisional government is anything but a dispassionate study 
of that stormy period; on the contrary it is full of feeling, amounting 
at times to bitterness, toward those responsible for the orgies of recon 
struction. The author contends that the radical leaders at Washington 
were ‘‘relentlessly antagonistic to a peaceable and orderly settlement of 
the Southern problem ;’’ on the contrary they were busy from the first 
with the ‘‘hell broth of their scheme of reconstruction.’’ No conees- 
sion on the part of the southern states could have averted the deep laid 
and paramount plan for ‘‘making the South the stronghold of the Re- 
publican party’’ by conferring the suffrage upon the negro. Severe 
criticism is meted out to those writers who utterly pervert the truths of 
history by making a scapegoat of President Johnson as responsible for 
the rejection of the second war amendment by the southern states. ‘* The 
rejection of the amendment by the Southern people was instinctive, in 
stantaneous, and practically unanimous.’’ Mississippi’s ‘‘black ecode’’ 
is defended, and justly so, in the light of conditions then obtaining in 
the state; it is a mistake, we are told, to represent this code as respon 
sible for the acts of 1867, for these had already been determined upon 
The allegation of a Ku Klux force in 1868 is characterized as an abso- 
lute myth, for the author avers that such an organization never had a 
vital existence in Mississippi until 1871, and was then confined to some 
half dozen counties. Needless to say, the author denounces the employ 
ment of negro troops for governing the southern states as ‘‘atrocious.’’ 
‘Tt was literally placing black heels on white necks.’’ There are those 
who will be disposed to agree with the writer that even had Lincoln 
been in the executive seat, his plan of reconstruction would have failed, 
even as that of Johnson did, before the bitter and relentless hate of the 
radicals. In short, a study and exposition of the annals of Mississippi 
during the eventful years following 1865 leads the author to the con- 
clusion that in its ‘‘despotie and virulent punishment of a whole people 
there is nothing in the history of English speaking people comparable to 
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the reconstruction scheme of the Republican party,’’ though many will 
not agree with his belief that the ‘‘evil done the South forms the secret 
of the survival of sectional hostility in the North.’’ 

In his endeavor to set forth the facts and motives of reconstruction in 
what he concedes to be their true light, the author surely does Mr. 
Rhodes a grave injustice to place even by implication, his great work in 
the same category with a partisan production like the Twenty years in 
congress by James G. Blaine, who is characterized as the ‘‘falsest of all 
false witnesses.’’ Likewise questionable is the designation of General 
Schurz’s Reminiscences as ‘‘unveracious,’’ while the denunciation of 
northern writers in general is unealled for. It would have conduced 
greatly to clearness of presentation had the writer divided his work into 
chapters; without page title or table of contents, the only way any topic 
“an be found is by seanning each page. Minor faults are the failure to 
give always the volume of Rhodes in citing that work; the author’s dic- 
tion is at times unique, to say the least: e.g. the use of ‘‘who’’ for 
‘‘whom;’’ the employment of ‘‘suffragan’’ as the equivalent of voter 
(p. 105) ; of ‘‘negrophobies’’ for those concerned in the negro’s better- 
ment (p. 123), ‘‘while’’ should be substituted for ‘‘with’’ (p. 172); the 
use of ‘‘which’’ for ‘‘who,’’ (p. 195) has Biblical warrant but is ques- 
tionable ; ‘‘proof’’ is preferable to ‘‘proving.’’ (p. 207) Oceasionally 
the style is marred by unpardonable slang expressions, as on p. 300, 
335. Despite all this the author has made a most valuable contribution to 
this period of the state’s history. He wields a fluent pen, and has de- 
picted in a vivid and an interesting manner conditions in Mississippi 
during the years 1865-1868. His monograph is replete with extracts 
from official documents, a thing which adds greatly to the value of the 
work. 

Next in importance to the monograph described above, is an aec- 
count by E. T. Sykes, late adjutant-general, of ‘‘ Walthall’s brigade’’ 
during the years 1862-1865. This famous brigade formed part of the 
army of Tennessee, and was led by one of Mississippi’s most distin- 
guished sons. The writer has aptly characterized his history as a 
‘‘eursory sketch, with personal reminiscences.’’ There is a highly eulo- 
gistic account of General Walthall, as well as briefer accounts of the 
other members of the brigade tacked on the end of different chapters, 
together with a roster of the field and staff of the Thirty-fourth Mis- 
Sissippi regiment. Chapter 10 on war aneedotes could well have been 
omitted. The author points out how the ‘‘Memorial’’ prepared by Ma- 
jor-General Pat R. Cleburne advocating the arming of the slaves lost 
him a promotion to the rank of lieutenant-general, condones the removal 
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of General Joseph E. Johnston, and exhibits a marked admiration for 
General Bragg. 

An important contribution to the colonial period of Mississippi's his- 
tory is *‘Mississippi’s colonial population in 1792°’ by Mrs. Dunbar 
Rowland. This contains a list of land grants from the king of England 
in British West Florida, and a census of the inhabitants of the Natchez 
district in 1792. Mrs. Rowland also contributes a patriotic song, Mr 
George J. Leftwich contributes two interesting and valuable papers: on 
on **Colonel George Strother Gaines and other pioneers in Mississippi 
territory ;’’ and one on ‘‘Some main traveled roads, including the Natchez 
Trace.’’ To this latter are appended four maps taken from photographs 
of original surveys of land ceded to the government by the Chickasaw 
There is a sketch of James Lockhart Autry, a gallant confederate officer, 
by James M. Greer, and finally a sketch and roster of Company ‘‘C,”’ 
Second Mississippi regiment, during the Spanish-American war 

he volume is neatly bound, the type of good size, and there is a 
name index. A few typographical errors have been noted; the sen 
tenees at top of p. 47 are incomplete ; ‘Ponotoe’ for ‘ Pontotoe’ p. 320 
‘Culpepper’ for ‘Culpeper’ (pp. 442, 443) ; ‘Gault’ for ‘Galt’ (p. 486 


‘Lafourach’ for ‘Lafourche’ (p. 546); ‘Rommey’ for ‘Romney’ (p 
549) ; ‘Meeklinburg’ for ‘Mecklenburg’ (p. 592). On the whole, how- 
ey the volume maintains the high standard set by the previous pub 


lications of the Mississippi historical society, and is a worthy testimonial 
to its energetic and painstaking editor. 


JAMES E. WINSTON 


Jahrbu h de r De ul sc h-Ame rikanise he n h istorise hia 7 (rese I) sc haft Vo 


Illinois. UHerausgegeben von Dr. Julius Goebel. professor an der 


Staatsuniversitat von Illinois. |Jahrgang, 1916, volume xvi, im 
Auftrage der Deutsch-Amerikanischen historischen Gesellschaft von 
Illinois] (Chieago: University of Chicago press, 1917. 398 p. $3.00 
net) 


The 1916 number of the Jahrbuch contains four interesting contribu 
tions to the history of the German emigrants of the nineteenth century 
The volume opens with an account of the life and work of Karl Fol 
len by G. W. Spindler. Instead of a chronicle of events such as is often 
found in biographies, the author has given us a good analysis of the 
work and philosophy of a man who was recognized by his fellow country- 


men as ‘‘one of the most distinguished and influential German-Ameri 
cans in the first half of the 19th century.’’ Follen was essentially a re- 


former and a radical. Like most men of that type he was ahead of his 
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times and suffered the fate of most pioneers of great movements. For 
his espousal of the cause of German unity and liberty he was forced to 
flee to America. Here his position and financial success were sacrificed 
to his zeal in the abolition movement which had not at that time become 
popular even in Boston. 

The student of the history of education and philosophy will find much 
of interest in this article. The author has given an exposition of the 
philosophy of the Germans in the early nineteenth century with especial 
emphasis on the ideas and ideals of the revolutionists. The story of 
Follen’s introduction of the study of the German language and liter- 
ature into this country is especially interesting at this time when so 
many schools are excluding it from their curricula. This is not the only 
educational innovation for which this country is indebted to Follen, for 
to him is due, also, the credit for the introduction of physical training. 

The article is followed by a comprehensive bibliography of the mate- 
rials upon which it was based, a list of Follen’s writings and an anti- 
slavery article, ‘‘The Cause of Freedom in Our Country,’’ by Dr. Follen 
which was first printed in the Quarterly anti-slavery magazine, October, 
1836. 

The next section is devoted to two articles dealing with the German- 
Americans in the middle west by two of the emigrants themselves. 
These are especially welcome to a student of German-American history 
for it is to sourees such as these that he must eventually turn for his 
material and both of these articles are now rather difficult of access. 
The first is an aceount of ‘‘The German settlement five miles east of 
Belleville’? by Dr. George Engelmann, who was ‘‘among the first Ger- 
mans who came to this region.’’ As this settlement was the chief Ger- 
man colony of Illinois and as Dr. Engelmann was one of the prominent 
men in the settlement the article is important for the history of the Ger- 
man-Americans of the state. The article, which appeared first in Das 
Westland, deals first with the physical characteristics of the region and 
then with the coming of the emigrants of the early thirties to the set- 
tlement. A chart of the region accompanies the article. 

The second article in this section is by the well-known German- 
American, Gustav Koerner, and is ‘‘A criticism of Duden’s report on 
the western states of North America.’’ Duden’s report had, as the au- 
thor of this criticism says, more influence on the German emigrant than 
any of the other many books which appeared on America. It was, how- 
ever, entirely too rose-colored and it was to correct some of the wrong 
impressions which it had created that Koerner wrote this criticism. 

The last article in the book is ‘‘The German element in the state of 
Colorado. Its influence on the economic, intellectual and social develop- 
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ment of the state,’’ by Mildred MacArthur. The article embraces a brief 
historical sketch of the Germans in the state, an exposition of their ser- 
vices in representative pursuits and their share in developing the re- 
sources of the state, and a summary, with specific examples of the influ- 
ence of the German element on the religious, educational, political and 
social growth of Colorado. This purpose, stated in the introduction 
is ably carried out in the body of the article in spite of the limited num- 
ber of documentary sources of information. It is a matter of regret, 
however, that such a large percentage of the foot-note references are to 
no more reliable souree than county histories. 

The volume closes, as usual, with the biographical sketches of deceased 
members and the yearly report of the German-American society of Illi 
nois. 

The volume, on the whole, contains some real contributions to Ger 
man-American history, but its value to a student would be enhanced if 
an index were added so that special information might be easily found 
without the laborious task of searching through a hundred pages or 
more of a single article. 


Jessre J. Kiut 


The veto power of the governor of Illinois. By Niels H. Debel, Ph.D., 
sometime fellow in political science, University of Illinois. [Uni 
versity of Illinois studies in the social sciences, volume VI, num 
bers 1 and 2] (Urbana: University of Illinois, 1917. 149 p. $1.00) 

A useful study of a comparatively neglected field of state government 
is presented in this examination of the veto power as exercised in Illi- 
nois. The introductory chapter discusses briefly the origin of the veto 
in England, its exercise in the American colonies and in the states un 
der their early constitutions. Then a chapter is devoted to each of the 
three constitutional periods in Illinois, those respectively under the econ- 
stitutions of 1818, 1848, and 1870. The treatment for each period is the 
same. After a preliminary statement of the situation in other states 
during the time covered, there is an examination of the use of the power 
in Illinois, and an analysis of veto messages, showing the grounds taken 

by the governor for withholding his approval to bills, together with a 

word as to the subsequent fate of the vetoed measures. As the constitu 

tion of 1870 bestowed a limited item veto on the executive, the classifica- 
tion for 1870 to 1915 ineludes vetoes of appropriation bills and items 

therein. Particular interest attaches to the period from 1818 to 1848, 

since during this time Illinois had a council of revision, owing to the 

fact that a prominent member of the constitutional convention had prey 
iously been a New Yorker. The last chapter contains a brief summary 
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and some conclusions as to the significance of the veto power and its 
exercise. 

There are convenient and illuminating tables which summarize the 
information given in the text. ; 

Taken as a whole the study is a distinct addition to the secant litera- 
ture dealing with state governments and their development. Not only 
does it present a full statement of formal proceedings in Illinois, but it 
illustrates a tendency in our political development: the successive ex- 
tensions, and the growing exercise, of the veto power emphasize the 
growing distrust of state legislatures and the increasing confidence in 
executive. 

The method adopted by the author has unfortunately tended to make 
the study rather mechanical. It is a repository of facts without that 
comment and explanation which would serve to relate them to the gen- 
eral political and social development of a people. Time after time the 
reader wishes that he might know what induced the governor to veto a 
measure; how the people thought on the matter; and whether the legis- 
lature or the executive represented the best or the current opinion. 
Only in one or two instances is this done and then is such a way as to 
whet rather than appease the curiosity. Contemporary newspapers, at 
least, could have been used much more extensively with profit. 

LESTER BURRELL SHIPPEE 


Proceedings of the society at its sixty-fourth annual meeting, October 
19, 1916. (Publications of the state historical society of Wiscon- 
sin, edited by Milo M. Quaife, superintendent). (Madison: State 
historical society of Wisconsin, 1917. 363 p. $1.00) 

The principal portion of this volume contains a series of valuable and 
interesting historical papers. Three of them are of special note as deal- 
ing with some well known phase of the civil war period, President Lin- 
coln as war statesman by Captain Arthur L. Conger, U.S. A., the dream 
of a northwestern confederacy by William C. Cochran, and the story of 
Brevet Major Isaae N. Earl by Newton H. Culver. The first named 
sketch is a careful and scholarly study of the evidence bearing on the 
place actually held by Lineoln in the military field of the civil war. 
The author reaches the conclusion that President Lincoln did possess 
and maintain a complete knowledge of all the military operations of the 
war and that through the entire war he was able to direct the main 
campaigns and to advise skillfully and astutely in many of the minor 
operations. This conelusion, which is at variance with many of the 
authorities quoted in the sketch, helps to clear up an exceedingly con- 


fused phase of Lineoln’s career. Every student of this period must feel 
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under obligation to Captain Conger for his clear and impartial handling 
of this much debated question. Cochran gives, with admirable clearness, 
the plans of the south with reference to the northwest and adds consid 
erably to the material accumulating on this important subject 

Another interesting paper is on the beginnings of the Norwegian 
press in America. This contribution will be weleomed as a substantial! 
addition to our knowledge regarding the migration of the Norwegians to 
this country and their assimilation into the populations of the various 
communities where they settled. The pioneer days of the state are vivid 
ly reealled by Father Verwyst’s reminiscences of a pioneer missionary 

The report of the executive committee is a very full statement of the 


S 


varied activities and valuable work centering with the Wisconsin h 


torical society. Under the three principal heads of library, museum, 
and research and publication, Superintendent Quaife states briefly what 
each of these departments has accomplished and the plans for the fu 
ture. From the facts and figures given, one can obtain a vivid concep 
tion of the widely ramifying interests of the society and the excellent 
results obtained by its codrdinating activities. Hardly a profession or a 
locality in the state can be said to be outside the province of some on 
of the live agencies centering in this organization. And when there is 
borne in mind also, that the society maintains the closest association 
with the state university, it ean be easily understood why this group of 
scholars receives the hearty support and codperation of every one in the 
state. 


Corn among the Indians of the upper Missouri. By George F. Will and 
George E. Hyde. |Little histories of North American Indians, 
number 5} (St. Louis: William Harvey Miner company, 1917. 323 
p. $1.50) 

This volume of the ‘‘ Little Histories’’ is a work of conscientious and 
laborious scholarship, revealing intimate acquaintance with the peoples, 
regions, and product which are considered. 

A plain and unpretentious style, rising in some passages to simple 
beauty, accords with the subject matter. The repetition of quotations 
from different authors on the same subject, however, sometimes tends 
to monotony. The omission of a bibliography is not entirely compen 
sated for by references in footnotes. Spelling and proof reading in 


general have been well attended to, but in the title to the frontispiece, 
‘‘rack’’ is used to designate a rake. The illustrations are excellent. 
The upper Missouri valley is defined as the region extending along the 
Missouri from the mouth of the Platte to the Rocky mountains. The 
various tribes within it are enumerated, and the process of their settle- 
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ment is sketched. The technique of the agriculture of these tribes, par- 
ticularly that of the Pawnee and Mandans, is adequately treated in chap- 
ters on the planting and cultivation of corn, harvesting, and methods 
of preparing food. Habituation to agriculture led to a comparatively 
elaborate and permanent form of village life, and the description of the 
earth-lodge villages is especially commendable. Of peculiar value, like- 
wise, is the chapter on the corn trade which was carried on chiefly by 
the Mandans as intermediaries between the tribes to the northeast and 
to the southwest, and with the whites. The development of the many 
varieties of corn is handled with the skill of specialists. 

A eareful account, perhaps a trifle tedious but enlightening, is given 
of the religious legends and ceremonies generated by corn. The his- 
torian who searches for confirmation of economic determinism in reli- 
gion will find here valuable data. The mysterious Mother Corn, or oth- 
er supernatural agency through whom the divine gift came, was in 
reality none other than that long procession of patient squaws who, in- 
spired with feminine devotion to the nurturing of human life, took a 
semi-tropical plant and with skill derived from need and infinite experi- 
mentation — rivaling modern scientific methods—through many de- 
eades of seed selection and practical culture, adapted this most valuable 
product to a habitat varying from regions of abundant rainfall and heat 
to the pinched summers of the Upper Missouri and even of the Sas- 
katchewan ; yet the tribes must needs seek in explanation some special 
dispensation of deity, build up rituals, and propitiate unfavoring in- 
fluences (drouth and grasshoppers) by means of sacrifices — sometimes 
even human sacrifices. 

The book in general may be looked upon as an exposition of the econ- 
omy of corn in the life of the Indians of the Upper Missouri. It utilizes 
and sums up the work of many investigators, adds much original mate- 
rial, and opens up some new vistas in aboriginal life. 

WILLIAM TRIMBLE 


Contributions to the historical society of Montana. Volume 8, 1917. 
(Helena: Montana historical and miscellaneous library, 1917. 376 
p. $2.00) 

The volume before us is made up largely of pioneer reminiscences 
about the Indians, the fur trade, travel, road building, lumbering, mili- 
tary service, early settlers, and miscellaneous incidents of pioneer life in 
Montana. While this class of material has of course definite limitations 
as historical evidence, the reviewer is inclined not to agree with those 
who believe that it is a waste of a state’s time and money to collect and 
publish it. For many phases of the early development of a common- 
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wealth it is about all the evidence obtainable, and aside from possible 
value to serious historical writers its publication tends to stimulate 
popular interest in the past of the immediate environment, to cultivate a 
just pride in the worthy deeds of the pioneers and to give a measure and 
perspective for the proper appreciation of the hardships, suffering and 
real heroism of the builders of the commonwealth — an interest which 
comes back to the more serious work of the publishing society in very 
practical ways. The intense interest of pioneers in reading about the 
scenes and incidents which made up the world of their younger days 
might well be considered some justification of the state’s aid in publish- 
ing such a volume as this. Certain it is that whatever value for the 
historian such materials may have, the value can be realized only by 
immediate action to rescue them from oblivion. Montana as a relatively 
young state dating its territorial days from the sixties has still many 
pioneers living, but the list of deaths in the years 1916-1917 published 
in this volume (pages 345-367) and approaching four hundred in num- 
ber, almost exclusively from the sixties, shows how rapidly the earliest 
pioneers are passing. 

It is to be hoped, however, that in future volumes the Montana so- 
ciety will not confine its attention exclusively to this kind of material. 
A wealthy and progressive state like Montana should give some atten- 
tion to publishing its more important archives and state papers, and the 
Collections of the historical society are obviously the natural medium 
for such publication. Such work, however, would imperatively demand 
more careful editing and proof-reading than is shown in the present 
volume. Indeed the material of this volume is worthy of more care if 
only out of respect for the reading public. 

Misspellings and other minor slips are too numerous for specific cita- 
tion, but taking the first article, which is typical, we find mention of the 
battle of ‘‘Chaneellorville,’’ of ‘‘Sickle’s Corps,’’ and of the ‘‘seven 
day’s battles,’’ and are informed of the ferocity of the ‘‘outset’’ when 
the regiment charged ‘‘with a bayonet.’” (p. 10-11) We are told (p. 8) 
that the Montana pioneers under discussion were ardent admirers of 
Stephen A. Douglas, believing that they were entitled to all the ‘‘sover- 
eignity’’ they had enjoyed in the states they came from, but that upon 
the firing on Fort ‘‘Sumpter’’ they all ‘‘sallied to the support of Abra- 
ham Lineoln.’’ In a sentence in the next article (p. 27) we find ‘‘a 
yolk of cows.’’ In the same article we have (p. 25) ‘‘beneficient civil- 
ization’’ (p. 26), ‘‘beneficient labors’’ (p. 30), ‘‘beneficient efforts’’ and 
(p. 32) a ‘‘beneficient achievement.’’ This is at least consistent. Per- 
haps ‘‘Societey’’ (p. 28), ‘‘seruplously”’ (p. 29), ‘‘terriotory’’ (p. 30 


’ 


‘*prosecuter’’ (p. 31), ‘‘publiealy’’ (p. 33), ‘‘forebearanece,’’ ‘‘ar- 
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raigned,’’ ‘‘ judgement,”’ ‘‘citidal”’ (pp. 34-35), are to be charged up to 
the reformed spelling board. In some cases, as in ‘‘herorieally’’ (p. 
160), a good sentiment is brought low. 

The punctuation is in harmony with the spelling. The use of the 
comma passes understanding. Whether the long-suffering editor feared 
to take any liberties with his copy, or took too many, is not clear, but 
the reader will need to guess at the meaning of some sentences. Ineom- 
plete sentences are numerous. The bad loose sentence is characteristic 
of most of the reminiscences. A few of these perplexing specimens ram- 
ble along over a considerable portion of a page. A useful exercise for 
Montana school boys and girls for instance, might be the rectification 
of the wrigglers on pages 13 and 17. In paragraphing they may find an 
exercise in the block of sentences, stretching in calm solidarity like their 
own Rocky mountains, on pages 8 to 13. More frequent is the para- 
graph of one sentence. In places, as at the top of page 102, either par- 
agraph or sentence or word seems to have been left out, or excised, leav- 
ing the pronouns ‘‘these’’ and ‘‘they’’ without antecedents. In general 
the editing recalls a certain esteemed citizen’s recommendation, in which 
he expressed himself somewhat cautiously: ‘‘To anyone who desires 
this kind of book, it would undoubtedly be just what he would desire.”’ 


GeorGceE N. FULLER 


The Pacific ocean in history. Papers and addresses presented at the 
Panama-Pacific historical congress held at San Francisco, Berkeley, 
and Palo Alto, California, July 19-23, 1915. Edited by H. Morse 
Stephens, Sather professor of history, University of California ; 
Herbert E. Bolton, professor of American history, University of 
California. (New York: Maemillan company, 1917. 535 p. $4.00) 

Measured in time it is only a little while since the Panama-Pacifie 
exposition opened its gates to the throngs of visitors who poured through 
the courts and palaces of that city of beauty and enchantment. But the 
years since the exposition have been so filled with great occasions and 
the remaking of the world, that one looks back to 1915 as across a vast 
distanee. So to most of us, your reviewer feels sure, the recollection of 
what we saw and wondered at in the exposition has become overclouded 
and hazy, like the memory of events that happened in our childhood. 

It is fortunate, therefore, that at least one phase of the exposition was 
not left entirely to these whims of memory but has been embodied in 
tangible shape and so given permanent value. The special session of the 
American historical association, known as the Panama-Pacifie historical 
congress, which met in San Francisco, Berkeley, and Palo Alto from 
July 20 to July 23, 1915, furnished an unusual intellectual treat and 
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stimulus to the historians of the Pacific coast and to that considerabie 
number from other parts of the United States who were fortunate 
enough to attend. Its results, however, would have been more or less 
transient, if the papers read and the record of its proceedings had not 
been preserved in published form. The work of editing the manuscripts 
read at the various sessions of the congress was placed in the hands of 
two men eminently fitted for the undertaking — Mr. H. Morse Stephens, 
of the University of California, who was the moving spirit of the ent 
enterprise ; and his colleague, Mr. Herbert E solton. The volume is 
sued under their direction, The Pacific ocean in history, is altogether 
worthy of the oceasion which called it forth and of the high standing of 
its editors in the field of historical scholarship. 


Unusual foresight was shown as early as 1910 in planning what indeed 
would have been one of the most noteworthy of international historical 
conventions, and in pressing those plans to the point where success 
seemed assured, only to have them in large measure frustrated by the 
outbreak of the European war. In spite of this obstacle, however, which 
affected not only the attitude of the belligerent nations, but made it im 
possible for many neutral delegates to attend, the congress as actually 
held, together with the special meeting of the Asiatic institute and tl 
American Asiatic association, which were in 


e 
session on the 19th and 
20th of July, served a notable purpose and brought together an interna 
tional group of historical scholars. 

It was eminently fitting that at such a congress, met to celebrate the 
opening of the Panama canal, the program should deal almost exelu 


sively with one of the greatest of international subjects the Pacific 
ocean in history. Even where the papers touched upon other matters, 
as in the case of those read before the meeting of the New Mexico his 
torical society, which are included in the volume, there is no lack of 
harmony with the central theme, for the advance of Spaniard or Ameri 
can across the great southwest was only a prelude to his occupation of 
the Pacifie. 

Naturally, in a large collection of papers by different authors bearing 
upon different subjects, there is much room for comparison, and for 
criticism or praise. But in a space necessarily limited, the task of speak 
ing of the merits or demerits of particular articles becomes impossible, 
even if it were desirable. The book as a whole is so systematically ar 
ranged, however, that its content can be summarized with ease. After 
the introduction, come five addresses delivered at the general sessions of 
the congress. Two former presidents of the American historical asso 
ciation and one very eminent Spanish historian are represented among 
these five. 


A second group consisting of six papers deals with the Phil 
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ippine Islands and their part in the history of the Pacific. A third divi- 
sion of four papers touches upon the relation of the northwestern states, 
British Columbia and Alaska to the Pacific. A fifth series of four papers 
has to do with Spanish America and the Pacific. This is followed by 
two contributions on California and five on the history of New Mexico 
and Arizona. The last group, consisting of three papers, very fittingly 
takes up topies relating to Japan and Australasia. 

One or two societies, such as the Native sons of the golden west, were 
represented on the program of the congress; while American universities 
supplied some seven or eight of the papers and foreign universities an 
equal number. Several of these papers appearing in The Pacific ocean 
in history have been printed elsewhere; while one or two of those read 
at the congress are not included in the volume. 

While recognizing that the wider and more comprehensive program at 
first outlined for the Panama Pacific congress, had to be radically modi- 
fied and curtailed because of the European war, one must assuredly con- 
gratulate the Pacific coast branch of the American historical association 
and all others who earried out the undertaking in spite of difficulty and 
discouragement, upon its eminent success. The volume which records this 
success is also worthy of high commendation. It is well printed, care- 
fully indexed, and gotten up mechanically in a way that leaves little room 
for criticism. From a scholarly standpoint, it serves as a fitting expres- 
sion of the most important historical convention as yet held on the 
Pacific coast and takes rank as one of the most valuable publica- 
tions of the American historical association. Its editors are to be con- 
gratulated, as well as those whose contributions make up its interesting 
pages. 


Ropert G. CLELAND 


The constitution of Canada in its history and practical working. By 
William Renwick Riddell, LL.D., justice of the supreme court of 
Ontario. (New Haven: Yale university press, London: Humphrey 
Milford, Oxford university press, 1917. 170 p. $1.25 net) 

The author of this little volume, a distinguished justice of the supreme 
court of Ontario, has sought to give in the four lectures in the Dodge 
foundation a popular exposition of the Canadian government and its 
actual operations. The first leeture gives a very readable sketch of 
Canadian history while the following one traces in general outlines the 
development of its organic law. 

The constitution in its actual working is then considered. Here is 
found a very lucid exposition of the relation of publie opinion to govern- 
ment. It affords an excellent illustration of the typical English attitude 
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in accepting a government partially autocratic in form but which in- 
evitably becomes democratic in fact. This is particularly well instanced 
by the popular attitude towards the senate with its membership appoint- 
ed for life. ‘‘When it is troublesome by refusing to carry government 
measures a ery is raised by some for its abolition or amendment, but this 
is not continuous or influential. . . In most instances it is the politi- 
eal ereed of the voter which determines his view of the usefulness of 
this second Chamber.’’ (p. 103) Sinee vacancies are rather frequent as 
most men appointed are well advanced in years and since they are al- 
ways filled by men of the same political faith as the government, there 
is always an ultimate escape from a permanent deadlock between the 
popularly elected house of commons and the senate. 

The observations of the author as to the desirability of a bicameral 
legislature in the provinces will be of special interest to American stu- 
dents of state government, for the provinces of Canada have had ex- 
perience with both types of legislative organization. His conclusions are 
summed up as follows: ‘‘No Province with only one chamber has ever 
desired two; while at least one of those with two has groaned under the 
imposition. Nor has there been found crudity or want of thought more 
in the monocameral than in the bicameral Provinees.’’ (p. 103 

The final chapter is devoted to a comparison of the governments of 
Canada and of the United States, the major portion of which is devoted 
to the discussion of the relative merits of the parliamentary omnipo- 
tence of the former as compared with the American system of consti- 
tutional checks. Here the author lays aside the splendid judicial poise 
characteristic of the first lectures and assumes the role of the partisan. 
It is to be regretted that such is the case for a careful and discriminat- 
ing effort to value the relative merits of the two systems by so able a 
writer would have been a genuine contribution. But nothing of this 
nature is attempted. Instead there is given a list of decisions, mainly 
taken from the state courts, some of which represent minority views 
while others are in conflict with the federal supreme court, to show 
what American legislatures cannot do and to emphasize the unrestricted 
powers of Canadian legislative bodies. On the whole the cases have 
been wisely selected from a partisan point of view for they reflect in the 
main the worst aspects of our system of constitutional restraints, and 
such eases as Yick Wo v. Hopkins, in re Sing Lee, and Cory v. Atlanta, 
where intolerable invasions of liberty have been prevented, are sig 
nificantly omitted. The biased results of such a treatment of the sub- 
ject are obvious. It would seem to serve no other useful purpose than 
to lead to the astounding conclusion that in being free from the system 


of constitutional limitations Canada is spared the evils of the system. 
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Whatever of good may be found in constitutional restraints which re- 
quire an enforced period of consideration and the exercise of sober 
second thought before established principles of distributive justice may 
be outraged, is brushed aside as apparently unworthy of remark. 

It may not be unfairly said that the following inaccurate generali- 
zation are fairly typical of the writer’s grasp of the principles of Amer- 
ican publie law: ‘‘No interpretations of the courts of the meaning of 
the words of the statutes, can the legislature correct: no contract creat- 
ed by legislation, however unwise, can be cancelled: no grant, however 
improvident, can be reealled.’’ (p. 145) 

The reader is told that ‘‘In the United States the courts are supreme : 
in Canada, the people thru their representatives’’ rule. ‘‘In the United 
States, half a dozen men sitting up in a quiet chamber can paralyze the 
activity of a Senate and House, may say that a measure imperatively 
called for in the public interest cannot be validly enacted: and the leg- 
islators, the people, are helpless —that is called republicanism, demo- 
cratic government.’’ (p. 145) After thus being informed of the tragic 
helplessness of the people one finds that the author on another occasion 
(p. 152, not 9) has contended that the Dartmouth college ease has 
been of no more importance than ‘‘to oblige legislatures to introduce in- 
to private charters a clause reserving the power to repeal or alter them.”’ 
Again ‘‘Did the decisions, or either of them, on the constitutionality of 
taxation of incomes do any good? and would any harm have been done if 
they had been the other way? No constitutional amendment would have 
been necessary, but what of it? Would any one have been injured if he 
were validly taxed under the constitution as it stood, rather than under 
an amendment?’’ And again, in discussing the Ives case he declared 
‘*Did this do more than eall for an amendment, inevitable if the people 
wanted it?’’ Such inconsistencies merely typify the role of the agita- 
tor which the distinguished author assumed in the final lecture. 

Despite such delinquencies, however, the book is valuable and instrue- 
tive so far as it deals with the Canadian government and its problems, 
and its contribution will be to impress upon the American mind the 
English love of liberty which is not different from our own, that the 
aspirations of the two peoples are substantially the same, and finally 
that from the standpoint of democracy the differences between the gov- 
ernments is one of form rather than of fact. 


ARNOLD BENNETT HALL 
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To Mexico with Scott. Letters of Captain E. Kirby Smith to his wife. 
Prepared for the press by his daughter, Emma Jerome Blackwood. 
With an introduction by R. M. Johnston, A.M., assistant professor 
of modern history, Harvard university. (Cambridge: Harvard 
university press, London: Humphrey Milford, Oxford university 
press, 1917. 225 pp. $1.25 net) 

These letters and diary of Captain Smith invite comparison with the 
Mexican war diary of George B. MeClellan published early in 1917 by 
the Princeton university press. Both officers agree in their contempt 
for volunteer soldiers and officers, but the youthful MeClellan was more 
extreme than Smith; both, in their writings throw light upon army life 
in war time, army administration in the field, battles, and campaigns 
The more highly professional point of view is that of MeClellan. Smith 
was an older man, a captain of infantry, while MeClellan was just out 
of West Point and in the engineer corps. He records little except di 
rectly personal experiences and professional observations. It is to be 
noted that MeClellan has much to say about the bad effeet of drink, 
drink, everywhere, while Smith hardly mentions it. Smith’s letters 
and diary are fuller than MeClellan’s diary and cover more time and 
space. They begin in August, 1845, near Cincinnati and end in Sep- 
tember, 1847, a few hours before he was killed at Molino del Rey. Ile 
saw and described to his wife much of Taylor’s marches and battles in 
northern Mexico and Scott’s campaigns from Vera Cruz to the City of 
Mexico. 

Captain Smith had a love for nature which shows in nearly every let- 
ter, and he possessed a gift for deseription whether of a battle, a city, or 
a sunset which makes interesting all that he wrote. He was troubled 
by no scruples as to the cause of the war, was ambitious, anxious to do his 
whole duty, he loved his country and the flag as its emblem. But he 
was most anxious for peace which would permit him to go back to his 
family. Curiously enough his attitude toward Mexico was much the 
same as that of those who today criticise President Wilson’s Mexican 
policy: he thought that the United States was not hard enough on the 
Mexicans who could not, he thought, understand anything but force 
Yet he was horrified by the harshness of the volunteers in dealing with 
the non-combatant population. If one may read between the lines if 
seems clear that General Scott maintained better discipline than did 
General Taylor. The volume has value not only for the historian but 
for the student of army administration. 


There are some mistakes in proof-reading or in copying, e.g., in the 


spelling of Tamaulipas, de Reussy, ete. The writer of these letters, 
Captain Ephraim Kirby Smith, must not be confused with his brother, 
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Captain Edmund Kirby Smith, who was in the same Mexican campaigns 
and who later was well-known as a confederate general. 
Water L. FLEMING 


Inter-American acquaintances. By Charles Lyon Chandler, curator of 
Latin-American history and literature, Harvard university library. 
Second edition. (Sewanee, Tennessee: University press of Sewa- 
nee, 1917. 187 p. $1.25) 

The historical basis of Pan-Americanism will be strengthened by the 
second edition of Mr. Chandler’s book. This volume is in several ways 
an improvement over its predecessor. It contains forty-eight pages of 
additional material. The first chapter, particularly, is made more 
comprehensive by the inclusion of new data on commercial relations, 
taken largely from the contemporary public press of the period from 
1800 to 1820, showing the extent of our trade with Argentina, Uruguay, 
and Brazil during that period. Notable indeed is the fact that in 1801, 
58.3 per cent of our total foreign trade was with nations to the south of 
us, and that from 1802 to 1809 our trade with Brazil increased over 500 
per cent. There is included a list of American vessels trading with the 
River Plate in 1801 and 1802, and we are shown the extent of New Eng- 
land’s interest in the trade during this period. Mr. Chandler has given 
us a new chapter on the ‘‘ Wilkes exploring expedition in Brazil, Chile 
and Peru in 1838-1839.’’ This expedition was despatched by the Unit- 
ed States government, ‘‘for the purpose of exploring and surveying in 
the great Southern Ocean in the important interests of our commerce 
embarked in the whale fisheries and other adventures in that ocean, as 
well as to determine the existence of all doubtful islands and shoals, and 
to discover and accurately fix the position of those which lie in or near 
the track pursued by our merchant vessels in that quarter.’’ Such 
eminent scientists as Dr. Charles Pickering and James Dwight Dana ac- 
companied the expedition. It is refreshing to note that the United 
States had scientific interests as well as political and commercial in 
Latin America in the early nineteenth century. 

In his preface, Mr. Chandler exonerates himself of any charge that 
might be made relative to any lack of completeness of his book. It is 
rather an outline, based almost entirely on original material, however, 
and indicating a field of scholastic endeavor which might be utilized to 
great advantage. The object of this volume, he says, is ‘‘to stimulate 
perhaps a few of those now engaged in studying Spanish-American his- 
tory . . .  toelaborate its material into historical or economic studies 
of permanent value.’’ Aside from submitting evidence of the produc- 


tivity of this as a possible field of research Mr. Chandler seeks to prove 
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(1) that the moral and material aid and example of the United States 
were factors in the Latin-American wars of independence and (2) that 
during this period the Pan-American movement was forecasted, ‘‘em- 
bodying the fundamental ideas on which the Pan-American Union is 
based.’’ 

The evidence submitted divides itself logically into two parts, com- 
mercial and political, and the latter division may be regarded from two 
viewpoints, that of the United States and that of South America. To 
show that we had preéminent commercial affinities with South America 
before the Monroe doctrine was promulgated, the author considers only 
our trade with South America, but pays no heed to the extensive British, 
French, or Spanish commerce. North Americans did participate in the 
wars of independence, but so did Englishmen and much British aid was 
rendered upon which the revolting states placed great dependence. The 
importance of British interests in South America cannot be disregarded 
even in a study of the fundamentals of Pan-Americanism. Mr. Chand- 
ler shows that Clay and Monroe were the true originators of the Monroe 
doctrine. In support of his contention that the Monroe doctrine had a 
Pan-American origin, the author cites Monroe’s correspondence of as 
~arly a date as 1812, and shows that Jefferson entertained proposals for 
the recognition of Brazil in 1787. Canning is condemned for his famous 
statement of December 26, 1826, although Mr. Chandler does not at 
tempt to show that the assurance of England’s support did not influence 
the United States in the promulgation of the Monroe doctrine. Em 
phasis is placed on the Pan-American sentiments of South American 
leaders in the era of independence 





the sincerity of their admiration 
of the United States, her statesmen, ideals, and institutions. It is a 
question, nevertheless, whether the declarations of South American lead- 
ers, who were so anxious for North American aid, and who were equally 
if not more extensively aided by England, can be regarded as evidence 
of an abiding Pan-American feeling. The attitudes of South American 
political leaders subsequent to the era of independence would prove a 
better criterion. 

It is suggested that in a future edition, the first chapter, now consist 
ing of 113 pages (three-fifths of the book) be subdivided into two chap 
ters, possibly on the respective topics of political and commercial rela- 
tions. Such an arrangement would be of great assistance to the reader, 
as would be the inelusion of a system of footnotes, showing sources, and 
an index. Typographically the work is well executed, although minor 
errors exist on pages 3, 17, 59, and 120. Ovidores (magistrates of an av 
diencia) cannot be rendered as ‘‘deputies’’ (p. 55 


CHARLES H. CUNNINGHAM 
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American government, With a consideration of the problems of de- 
moeracy. By Frank Abbott Magruder, Ph.D., instructor of politics, 
Princeton university. (Chicago: Allyn and Bacon, 1917. 468 p. 
$1.25) 

This volume is intended for use as a high school text-book in govern- 
ment and eitizenship. The author states in substance that the aims in 
teaching American government are: first, to impress upon the pupil his 
responsibility as a future citizen, for the development of better govern- 
ment; second, to show that the state has evolved from a simple organ- 
ization for defense to the complex socialized society of today, and that it 
is still evolving; third, to explain the operation of government — nation- 
al, state, and local — emphasizing the functions without neglecting the 
necessary details of framework; fourth, to make plain the influence of 
the judiciary; and fifth, ‘‘to present the political and social problems of 
today such as the initiative, referendum, recall, short ballot, woman 
suffrage, industrial education, and prohibition.”” He has succeeded in 
presenting a text which will be a great help in accomplishing the aims 
set forth. 

The book consists of twenty-nine chapters, three appendices, and a 
working index. Very little space is given to historical considerations. 
The first chapter is an interesting discussion of the benefits of govern- 
ment. It is followed by one of seven pages on the development of the 
state from the earliest stages to the present. Ten pages suffice to pre- 
sent the origin and formation of the federal constitution. The frame- 
work, functions, and operation of the federal government are discussed 
in fourteen chapters. State and local governments are discussed in nine 
chapters, and one chapter is devoted to each of the following: political 
parties and polities, suffrage, nominations and elections, public education, 
social legislation. 

The arrangement is good. The book is well-proportioned, well-printed, 
and generally complete. Numerous good illustrations well selected are 
used to advantage. The book is full of interest and the many questions 
on the text and questions for discussion appended to each chapter form 
a valuable feature. There is an adequate but not extensive bibliography 
at the end of each chapter. 


I. L. PoLtitocKk 


A beginner’s history. By William H. Mace, professor of history, Syra- 
cuse university. (Chicago: Rand, MeNally and company, 1916. 

404 p. $.60) 
This book is intended as a text book for pupils who are just beginning 
the study of United States history. The author makes the text inspira- 
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tional as well as informational by telling the story of the lives of the 
men and women who have been influential in moulding the developing 
nation. Those who favor the teaching of history by the biographical 
method will weleome this book. 

One-fourth of the text, treating of about twenty-five explorers, colon 


izers, and missionaries and of the industries, manners, and customs of the 


i 


people of their time, is devoted to the colonial period. From Washing 
ton to Goethals an admirable selection of about forty-five characters 
statesmen, soldiers, frontiersmen, inventors, and administrators — is 
presented. Seven ‘‘heroines of national progress’’ are included. The 
treatment of the social, economic, and political aspects of the nation’s 
development is well-balanced. 

There are more than two hundred illustrations, many of which ar 
good and some of which are meaningless. The fifty-eight portraits 
of the leading characters and the more than twenty maps constitute \ 
uable features of the work. At the end of each of the twenty-five 
visions of the text is a group of ‘‘suggestions intended to | p tt pu 
pil.’’ These suggestions are divided into three parts: first, the lead 
facts of the division are enumerated; second, a group of study qu 
tions are given; and third, some well-seleeted readings are suggest 


The book is fairly wit l| made and includes a glossary of abe it two } 


dred fifty words and a good working index 


History of the United States. By Henry William Elson, Ph.D., Litt.D. 
(New York: Maemillan company, 1917. 1022 p. $1.80 
Thirteen years after its first publication, this one-volume history 
the United States appears in a revised edition. The revision, however 


is confined to the addition of two chapters of thirty and eight pages r 


spectively; these bring the narrative down to the seeond election of 
Wilson. In other respects the edition is identical with the first issu 
printed from the same plates, with all of the original errors, typographi 


eal, and otherwise. The text has not profited by the author's invitatior 
thirteen years ago —‘‘the pointing out of any errors by the reader will 
be deemed a kindness.’ 

The stamp of general approval, however, has been placed on Mr. E! 
son’s volume by a demand which has necessitated eighteen reprints, and 


its merits and defeets are too well knewn to eall for a diseussion of 


older portion at this time. The first of the new chapters, entitled ‘* Th 
twentieth century,’’ is an excellent summary of events since 1905. Party 
history ; tariff, trust, and financial legislation; and relations with Mex 


ico and the European belligerents during our period of neutrality, are 
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admirably dealt with for so concise a treatment. The chapter will add 
greatly to the present-day usefulness of the work. It is to be regretted 
that the revision was not delayed a few weeks longer, so that it might 
include our entry into the war, or at least the severance of diplomatic 
relations with Germany. 

The final chapter, on ‘*‘ The latest industrial progress and inventions,’’ 
conforms to a conventional demand in textbook writing with which the 
reviewer has little sympathy. The segregation of such topies obscures 


their most vital relations, and the necessary brevity of discussion pre- 
eludes any real elucidation. 


Homer C. Hockerr 








NEWS AND COMMENTS 


The managing editor regrets that for causes some unavoidable and 
others not, for which he was generally responsible, the account of his 
torical activities in the south does not appear in this number 


A profusely illustrated and earefully prepared article on ‘‘The Feurt 
mounds and village site’’ by William C. Mills comprises the July, 1917, 
number of Ohio archaeological and historical quarterly, while that of 
October, 1917, contains, among others, an interesting study of ‘‘ Henry 
Bouquet,”’ by J. C. Reeve. 


Bulletin number 844 of the University of Wisconsin is the doctor’s 
thesis of John William Oliver, History of the civil war military pensions 
1861-1885. This monograph might more properly be called a ‘‘ Legis 
lative history of the civil war military pensions.’’ Unless some such 
qualification is assumed one can rightly challenge its failure to pen: 
trate the human background of the heavy economie burden which the 
civil war imposed upon succeeding generations. As it is, the study 
presents a fine example of the kind of formal discipline that ean be ad 
ministered to the ambitious candidate for the doctorate who is willing 
laboriously to grind out the requirements for his degree. Painstaking 
the study is, without doubt; its chief success perhaps lies in the thor 
ough manner in which it eliminates from the mind of the reader, out 
of shear weariness with everything pertaining to pensions, all doubt as 
to the wisdom of the insurance policy adopted in the present war 


‘*Penalties of patriotism,’’ an appreciation of Francis Vigo, Pierre 
Gibault, George Rogers Clark, and Arthur St. Clair by Joseph J 
Thompson, is the leading article of the January, 1917, Journal of th 
Illinois state historical society. 


Morgan’s raid in Indiana by Louis B. Ewbank is number 2, volume 7, 
of the Indiana historical society publications. 


Tennessee historical magazine publishes two interesting sets of doen- 
ments: ‘‘Correspondence of John Bell and Willie Mangum, 1835,”* and 
‘Letters of John Bell to William B. Campbell, 1839-1857.”’ 


Fold lore and local color, well flavoured with hero worship, are the 
materials of J. Edward Murr’s ‘‘Lincoln in Indiana’’ in the December, 
1917, Indiana magazine of history. 
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Western Pe nnsylvania historical magazine, to be published quarterly 
by the Historical society of western Pennsylvania, made its debut as a 
pamphlet of fifty-five pages, January, 1918. It avows the purpose of 
preserving, discussing, and disseminating matters of local history, biog- 
raphy, and belles lettres, and of publishing original letters, records, and 
journals. It begins the ‘*‘Diary of a young oil speculator’’ and gives 
the first entries of the ‘‘Common place book of Rev. John Taylor”’ as 
well as reprinting from Loudon’s Indian narratives a most interesting 
account of the ** Trial of Marmachtago’’ by Judge Hugh Henry Brack- 
enridge. 


A full-fledged case of witchcraft, in all the quaint details of seven- 
teeth century English, as recorded in the ‘‘Minutes of the council and 
general court, 1620-1629°" is published in the Virginia magazine of his- 
tory and biography along with Letters of William Byrd, First,’’ and 
‘*Virginia gleanings in England.”’ 

A valuable reprint of ‘‘Ole Bynning’s true account of Ameriea’”’ 
makes up the body of the Minnesota history bulletin for November, 1917. 
Theodore C. Blegen is to be congratulated on the careful editing and 
translation of this rare account of early Norwegian settlement in Illinios. 


The Iowa journal of history and politics for January, 1918, has two 
articles on the part of that state in the civil war: one, by Ivan L. Pollock 
on ‘‘State finanees,’’ and the other, by Cyril B. Upham on ‘‘ Arms and 
equipment for the Iowa troops.’’ 


The state historical society of Iowa is issuing a monthly pamphlet, 
lowa and war, dealing with military matters connected with the history 
of Iowa. They are edited by Benjamin F. Shambaugh, and, though in 
no sense monographie, ‘‘are none the less based upon critical studies and 
reliable sources of information.’’ Under the general title, Cyril B. 
Upham in the November issue reviews the connection of Iowa with the 
history of wars, local, national, and international. In December, Earl 
S. Fullbrook contributes ‘‘Sanitary fairs—a method of raising funds 
for relief work in Iowa during the civil war.’’ 


Hi. A. Trexler diseusses the Missouri river as a route to the great 
northwest in ‘‘Missouri-Montana Highways’’ in the Missouri historical 
review, for January, 1918. 


The forty-first annual meeting of the Nebraska state historical so- 
ciety, January 15-16, 1918, struck a refreshingly novel note by spending 


its entire time on the development of the general topic, ‘‘ Farmer’s move- 
ments in Nebraska, 1857-1917.’’ 
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‘The government of Austin’s colony, 1821-1831"’ by Eugene C. Bark 
er, “‘The residencia in the Spanish colonies,’’ by Charles H. Cunning- 
ham, and the first installment of ‘‘The powers of the commander of the 
confederate trans-Mississippi department, 1863-1865,”’ by Florence 
Elizabeth Holladay appear in the January, 1918, Southwestern histor 
cal quarterly. 


Bulletin number 11, department of geology of the South Dakota school 


A 


of mines is a fat volume of two hundred and twelve pages in which 
Cleophas C. O’Harra has listed a critical bibliography of the Geology 
and mining interests of the Black Hills region. There are eleven hun 


dred and eighty-seven titles arranged chronologically from 1814 to 1917 


Opening the west with Lewis and Clark, by Edwin L. Sabin, is a 
piece of fiction for boys, the Jocus of which is the expedition of Lewis 
and Clark, constituting an addition to ‘‘The trail blazers series.’’ Such 
books are obviously not history, but the present volume may well be put 
into the hands of any healthy boy of twelve or thereabouts to entertain 
him. It will do him no harm. This is more than can be said for many 
works of juvenile fiction. 


The September-October, 1917, Magazine of history serves as usual a 


heavenly hash of historical by-products. 


The ‘‘Supplement’’ to the American economic review, December, 1917, 
contains an elaborate index to subjects, authors, books reviewed and 


publications of the American economic association, 1886-1910 


The January, 1918, Military historian and economist prints the first 
of a series of articles looking toward the revision of the doctrines of th 
late Admiral Mahan. ‘‘H. H.,’’ a distinguished English contributor, 
in ‘‘Mahan and his successors”’ points out with constructive criticism the 
weaknesses of Mahan’s theories while paying scrupulous deference to thi 
great work that he accomplished. 


< 


Catholicism in the Philippine Islands’’ by James Alexander Robert 
son and the ‘‘Inquisition in the Philippines,’’ by Charles H. Cunning 
ham are two valuable contributions that appear in the January, 19135, 
Catholic historical review. 

Grace Gardner Griffin has compiled a comprehensive topical bibliog 
raphy, Writings on American history, 1915, which ineludes all books and 
articles, however brief, containing anything of value to the history of 
the United States and British North America. This is the tenth of an 
annual and continuous series, which, begun in 1906, has been sustained 
by a group of subscribers consisting of various historical societies and 
individuals. 
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Professor William Trimble has published an Introductory manual for 
the study and reading of agrarian history, which plans ‘‘to afford refer- 
ences and suggestions for a survey of the general history of agriculture 
and for a more detailed study of that of the United States.’’ It em- 
bodies bibliographical data from both technical agriculturists and his- 
torians and will be of great value to those interested in this compara- 
tively new field of history. 


Robert Southey’s Life of Nelson has long been recognized as one of the 
best biographies of the great English admiral; the present edition, pub- 
lished by Houghton Mifflin, is especially valuable owing to the intro- 


duction by Henry Newbolt. This introduction presents in a rather 
glowing, but still accurate form, the main features of the biography, 
corrects a few errors in the original text, and amplifies the account of 
the battle of Trafalgar with a technical description of the naval victory. 
The eighteen excellent illustrations in color and the footnotes likewise 
add to the historical worth of the present volume. 
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